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YEILED HEARTS. 



CHAPTER I. 



Alzire* *• Faut-il apprendre li feindre ? 

Quelle science, helas I' 

VOLTAIBE. 



^ Hope enchanted smUed, and waved her 
golden hair;' but when Mr. Hammond sat 
down to state his wishes and his means to the 
aunt, the former appeared so presumptuous, 
the latter so paltry, that he remained looking 
at the letter-paper, till the church-clock loudly 
reminded him that this was still to be made 
eloquent ; and he had scarcely finished, when 
VOL. II. B 
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the servant from the Chase, called to enquire 
if he had anything for the post. 

Miss Durnsford's reply to Lady Rochedale, 
leaving the decision entirely to Minnie — con- 
tained an enclosure to the latter, which her 
ladyship retained — ^purposing to deliver it 
when they were alone ; it would more easily 
open the conversation ; and, as it most likely 
repeated the consent, which the note to herself 
.imparted, might predispose Minnie to listen 
favourably. 

^' I have a letter here," she said, cheerfully, 
** which I hope will produce a very diflFerent 
eflFect from that caused by your Paris correspon- 
dence," — and, as she spoke, she laid down Miss 
Durnsford's note to her, and began again to 
read her own ; so thatMinnie's start, and change 
of colour, were unnoticed. 

But not so the cry of distress with which 
she threw the note down ; and, covering her 
face, burst into a passion of tears. 

^* Minnie, you alarm — you grieve me!" 
exclaimed Lady Rochedale, tenderly putting 
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her arm round the weeping girl — *' surely 
nothing in that note can have caused this 
excessive agitation — ^mine, which is, doubtless 
almost the counterpart of yours, is full of 
thankfulness that so desirable a position should 
be oflFered you. Speak, Minnie, why is this 
vehement sorrow ?" 

" Oh ! it is too much — too much !" and she 
seemed ready to faint. 

"If you mean that it is too much good for- 
tune, I quite agree with you," said Lady 
Rochedale, with assumed severity, thinking 
that tone likely to put an end to, what she 
mentally called, tragedy queen airs. ^* A most 
estimable man, with whom you, as well as 
ourselves, have associated with evident plea- 
sure, makes you an offer; and, though my 
favourite little friend, and the niece of one 1 
much respect, will not be wholly unportioned, 
Mr. Hammond seeks you, while believing you 
have nothing but those virtues and attractions 
to. which he owns himself captive. Perhaps," 
she continued, thinking that Minnie was an- 

B 2 
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noyed at his appeal to herself, — " perhaps, 
you disapprove of the unromantic way in which 
he owns his attachment, but, I must tell you, 
it is the only honourable way ; and, if I guess 
right, though there is, so far, no romance, 
there is plenty of true, earnest affection, and I 
entreat you to think well before you reply." 

" I cannot — I must not ! Oh ! tell him, I 
cannot !" — and she again wept, evidently in 
deep distress. 

" Minnie," said her friend, " there is some 
mystery here — but I would fain hope no de- 
ception. Tell me, my child, does any impru- 
dent entanglement — any unhappy engagement 
elsewhere, forbid " 

"Alas! no — alas! no" — and Minnie, as 
she made the avowal, felt that the agony was 
hardly to be endured. 

" Then, there is no impediment on that 
account ; but you are still nervous, and trou- 
bled by your foreign news — and, after all, are 
but a silly, weak thing. Try and compose 
yourself, then quietly read these letters, and, 
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before you finally decide, reflect calmly on 
this offer, which, I own, has my decided ap- 
proval. God forbid that I should endeavour 
to influence you, by stating its mere advan- 
tages in regard to means ; still, as I fear you 
are addicted to soaring into the regions of 
romance, let me remind you, that you cannot 
dwell there. Descend to realities, and give 
Mr. Hammond's worth a fair chance, I have 
no doubt that, if you grant him an audience, 
and a favourable reply, he will be poetical 
enough in his raptures." 

" Give me time,'' gasped Minnie, making 
an effort to control herself. 

" As much as you like," replied her lady- 
ship — " only, remember,, there is one to whom 
suspense is pain," 

" Oh ! if I knew how to decide !" murmured 
this mysterious girl — ^^oh! if I had but 
courage ! " 

"Perhaps it will more readily come when 
you are alone, and more tranquil," replied 
Lady Rochedale, quite surprised at this violent 
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emotion in one, usually, so calm and undemon- 
strative. 

Why did she not ask Minnie, frankly, if 
her affections were free ? — if she had any love 
to bestow that an honourable man might joy- 
fully accept ? But she did not : she fancied 
an affirmative to this was implied in Minnie's 
denial of having any engagement. 

No sooner was the young girl alone, than 
she rose and secured the door. She then 
took from her desk a letter, bearing the Paris 
post-mark. 

Few were the sentences it contained ; but 
it seemed as if their import fell on her heart, 
like repeated strokes of a dagger. The blue 
eyes, which habitually had an air of languor 
and softness, became distended ; the beautiful 
mouth was convulsed, as twice she read the 
cruel words, whose sense seemed to wither 
her ; and, tightly grasping the paper, she 
staggered, and fell on the sofa. She must 
have remained some time in that syncope ; 
for when she recovered, the luncheon bell was 
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ringing. She tottered to the toilette-table, 
and bathed her forehead and hands with a 
powerful restorative ; and, hearing a servant 
pass her door, she half-opened it, and re- 
quested that Lady Rochedale might be told 
she had a headache, and begged to be excused 
from descending. She then lay quietly down, 
and slept heavily for some hours. 

To the surprise of Lady Rochedale, she 
made her appearance in the drawing-room, 
dressed for the evening; and, perhaps, any- 
thing more lovely, it is difficult to imagine. 
Her cloud-like dress of white muslin, relieved 
by its trifling ornaments of pale pink, was 
perfection ; and the abundant masses of light- 
brown hair, which were simply plaited round 
her small head, or fell in soft curls over her 
fair face, gave a character to her beauty half- 
angelic. The expression was pensive, even to 
sadness ; but there was a decision in her looks, 
that^made Lady Rochedale tremble for the 
hopes of the young lover. 

*^No wonder he is in earnest," she thought; 
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" heaven grant, that that look bode favourably 
to him — or that he may not see her while she 
appears as lovely as she does now." 

But her surprise was extreme, when Minnie, 
following her to a large bay window, said, 
abruptly — 

^'I have thought, Lady Rochedale, and I 
accept Mr. Hammond's oflFer." 

She gazed in astonishment. The face was 
now dreadfully pale — the tone as hard as 
Edith's. Understanding the surprised look, 
Minnie repeated — 

" I accept," in precisely the same cold 
manner in which, a few days before, Edith had 
said — " I decline." 

To borrow a stereotyped expression, which 
is very convenient, when the descriptive 
powers of the writer fail, the raptures of Mr. 
Hammond may be more easily imagined than 
described, when, with an anxious mind and 
beating heart, he read Miss Dumsford's favour- 
able reply to his letter. 

That same evening, he sent his card to Lady 
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Kochedale, who, expecting this visit, had given 
orders that he should be conducted to her 
boudoir. How long the minutes seemed till 
he heard her approaching step ! — ^for he felt 
that any certainty would be better than this 
suflFocating alternation of hope and fear — 
then, as the latter feeling had time to prevail, 
he fancied that she would come all too soon ; 
for he began to think that he had been pre- 
sumptuous — ^beside himself — to hope that the 
love of one like Minnie could be given to him. 
Poor fellow ! — ^he loved in good earnest, and 
Love played his usual malicious pranks, and 
so humbled him, that, though never overvaluing 
himself, his insignificance, his worthlessness, at 
that moment, were intolerable. As her lady- 
ship entered, he rose, but was really unable to 
speak. 

Kindly pitying his agitation, she smiled, 
and by her first words of congratulation, has- 
tened to relieve his anxiety. And then it is, 
that again the reader's imagination is called 
upon to supply what words cannot. 
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After having listened, with charmed ears, 
to the success of Lady Rochedale's mission — 

" May I venture to hope ? — is it asking too 

much — but if Miss Dumsford -. " — he 

stammered, and stopped. 

" I have no doubt she will graciously accede 
to what, I suppose, you wish,'^ said she, ringing 
the bell, and desiring the servant to summon 
Miss Dumsford. But a quarter of an hour 
elapsed, and no light step was heard. 

And who can tell the bitter suffering that 
was crowded into that short space of time, 
during which, Minnie often drew near the 
. door of her own room, for the purpose of obey- 
ing the summons, and as often started back, 
feeling she would almost prefer death to that 
which she knew awaited her. 

Just as Lady Roched^le was saying she 
would seek her, a slow movement was heard 
along the gallery. Mr. Hammond rose hastily 
— sat down — a moment passed — the door 
opened — and Minnie entered, or, rather, stag- 
gered in ; but, heavens I how changed ! In- 
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stead of the downcast look, so dear to the 
lover — ^instead of the soft blush, to him so 
very beautiful — instead of the gentle smile, 
so delightfully encouraging — her look was wan- 
dering — her face pale — a spasm contracted her 
lips, and showed the small white teeth, firmly 
closed. 

Mr. Hammond darted forward, and received 
the fainting girl in his arms — her head dropped 
heavily on his shoulder — and, laying her gently 
on the sofa, he knelt down, and, forgetful of 
Lady Rochedale's presence, frantically pressed 
her small hands to his lips and heart. 

" Leave us," said Lady Rochedale, having 
repeatedly pulled the bell — " leave us ! You 
shall hear before night. But now send us aid 
— at present you hinder it."' 

One more look, and he was gone — but he 
lingered about the grounds, and, in the course 
of an hour, heard that Miss Durnsford was 
better — and from her ladyship, considerably 
later, he had a note to tell him that she was 
quietly sleeping. In this he found it impos- 
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sible to imitate her, for there was something in 
the whole of her manner that painfully harassed 
him — ^it was so unlike what he had fancied — 
what he had hoped ; and he tormented himself 
with the oft-repeated enquiry — 

" Is this the way in which love is shown ?" 
After allowing Minnie reasonable time for 
rest, and for thought, also — ^if she should be 
disposed to take it — Lady Rochedale sent to 
say that in an hour's time she would come and 
sit with her, for she was ftdly determined, at 
least, to try and obtain some explanation of 
conduct which, coupled with much that was 
strange and unsatisfactory in Minnie's general 
behaviour, filled her with a vague suspicion 
that there was something concealed, which in- 
terfered, not only with her own happiness, but 
which might imperil that of another. 

Every honourable, every generous, every 
kind feeling demanded, that if Minnie had 
involved herself by any rash promise, of which 
she now repented ; or was hiding anything 
that ought to interfere with the progress of 
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this engagement, it should be at once avowed. 
If there were only some romantic fancy to be 
obliterated — some sentimental scruple to be 
removed ; or, if she were not enough in love 
with Mr. Hammond — and Lady Rochedale, in 
her partial favour, feared nothing more 
serious — ^it should be her friendly duty to show 
the folly of giving to such * airy nothings, a 
local habitation and a name.' 

But when she saw her, the poor thing looked 
so ill and nervous, that the little lecture she 
had prepared, was postponed ; and the exami- 
nation she was bent on making, appeared even 
more embarrassing than she had expected. 

Fortunately, Mr. Hammond's note of 
enquiry, received that morning, was in Lady 
Rochedale's hand. 

"I find Mr. Hammond was here before 
eight, to enquire after us," she said, forcing a 
smile — " and here is a note to ask about you, 
my dear, in particular ; I hope the colour which 
you scared from his cheeks, has returned to 
them more readily than it has to yours." 
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" I am very sorry," began Minnie. 

"Nay, no one blames you for what you 
could not help, unless there is some con- 
cealed reason for the emotion you displayed." 
But the cheeks of the listener were no longer 
pale, they were dyed to almost fever intensity, 
and a glance at them gave her ladyship reso- 
lution to proceed. 

" Minnie," she said, gravely — " 1 before 
asked you if any previous engagement existed ; 
you assured me there did not ; I now ask, is 
there any other affection which ought to prevent 
your marrying Mr. Hammond; answer me 
truly, if not for your own sake, for the sake 
of one whom, I believe, to be an honourable and 
upright man ; do you- love another ?" 

Again the rich blood left the cheeks — she 
raised her hand as if to loosen her throat from 
a tightening pressure, then slowly, but dis- 
tinctly and firmly said — "I do not love 
another." The tone was strange — it sounded 
like that in which she had said, " I accept." 

^' Enough/' said her friend, much relieved, 
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though, perhaps, not entu'ely so — '• enough ; 
then, when Mr. Hammond comes, I will send 
him to you in my boudoir." And, no opposi- 
tion being made, she kissed and left her. 

Had Minnie replied truly ? — perhaps — per- 
haps. But she thought — she hoped that she 
had. 
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CHAPTER II. 

* Yet look into my heart ; there you shall see, 
What you cannot despise, for there you are, 
With all your graces waiting on you ; there, 
Love hath made you a throne to sit and rule.' 

Shirley, 



Happily, from the time of Adam, we have 
good authority for saying, lovers find all 
their fair enslavers ^wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best ; ' or, certainly, one who was 
under the influence of an honest and sincere 
passion — as Mr. Hammond was — might have 
thought Minnie's behaviour, during this first 
interview, very strange, if not very incon- 
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sistent. However, all was ascribed to charm- 
ing timidity, bewitching reserve; therefore, 
though subsequent acquaintance did not soon 
diminish this reserve — which was, sometimes, 
downright indifference ; nor remove this timi- 
dity — ^which some would have called systematic 
avoidance — ^Mr. Hammond was accepted; and, 
of course, was in the third — or even the fourth 
— ^heaven, when he received the welcome of 
her friends, as her affianced husband. 

Perhaps some extracts from letters, sent by 
Miss Malcolm to her sister-in-law, may give a 
tolerably correct idea of the quiet, even tenor, 
in which events were passing at the Chase ; 
for she had promised to remain till after the 
marriage, which was to take place early in the 
next year. 

Miss Malcolm to her sister-in-law : — 

" Unless I were poetically gifted, and dis- 
posed to favour you with a Thomsonian de- 
scription of winter sunrises and sunsets, or 
paint with words the marvellous beauty of 
Nature here, when she lays aside her very last 

VOL, II. c 
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coloured garment, and puts on her mantle of 
snow, you must be satisfied with very brief notes; 
for, though we are happy and cheerftd, indus- 
trious and social, the days bring nothing worth 
particular mention. Sir Rupert is not attacked 
by highwaymen ; nor is there an attempt to 
carry oflf Edith by some Irish lunatic, miscall- 
ing himself a lover; nor am 1 terrified by 
mysterious sounds, and unintelligible lights, 
borne by invisible hands. The only thing at 
all approaching to the romantic, is Mr. Ham- 
mond's little love affair — and even that, as it 
will so soon terminate — or, 1 hope, more cor- 
rectly, result — in marriage, would be hardly 
worth alluding to, were it not that there is 
something in the manner of the beautiiul 
jiaruiSe which has puzzled me from the first, 
and which still continues to puzzle me. My 
dear Fanny, I do not believe that she loves 
this gentleman, who comes with his honest, 
truthful affection, and asks her to share his lot. 
And, though it is difficult for me to understand 
how any warm-hearted woman, who has a 
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heart to bestow, could remain insensible to 
his generous devotion, and many amiable 
qualities — I repeat it — she does not love him. 
I do not accuse Minnie of deliberate deceit, 
but I do not trust her — ^there is a moral cow- 
ardice in her character which makes it impos- 
sible for me to do so. She has not strength of 
principle to carry out a good resolve, even if 
she have the principle to form one ; and eveiy 
day's experience of her habits, tastes, and 
opinions, proves to me that, not only is she 
imworthy to be Mr. Hammond's wife, but 
wholly unfit for it. Why could not the man 
wait for little Maggy ! She will be a capital 
prize for the fortunate fellow who wins her. 
And this reminds me to tell you that, since 
you left, she has been very often here— -and I 
have had an opportunity of seeing the beau- 
tiful results of the simple plan which her ex- 
cellent fiiend, Mrs. Cleveland, has pursued. 
Her love of music would especially have been 
a misdirected passion, had it not been for the 
restraining hand which good sense laid on it — 

c 2 
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for genius has not been destroyed, but regu- 
lated. She and Minnie are great friends : the 
latter is giving her some lessons in French, 
and teaching her some beautiful embroidery 
work. I wish, in exchange, the pupil would 
impart some of her simple, common sense 
habits, and give Minnie a few hints in vulgar 
hemming, and such-like homely mysteries. I 
was amused yesterday at the remark this 
young thing made. She is evidently an ad- 
mirer of beauty, and, as Minnie sat at her 
drawing, was feasting her eyes on the face 
of the artist. * Beautiful — is it not?' said 
I, in allusion to her thoughts. 'Yes,' she 
replied, as if it were quite natural that I 
should read them ; * but how very beautiful 
it will be when it is finished.' When it is 
finished I Those few words solved the enigma ; 
and I understood at once, why features so 
lovely had always failed to captivate me, as 
they seem to do everyone else. They want 
finish — the perfecting touch of high and 
noble feeling; they want the force of supe- 
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rior intellect — the clear, steady light, of true 
and constant principle." 

In another letter she says: — "I look on 
the progress of events more cheerfully and 
hopefully than when I last wrote. The 
sterling excellence of Mr. Hammond is 
making its impression. The bride elect is 
more animated, more natural; and I think 
that, if his love can weather the storm of 
much nonsense, she may ultimately make him 
happy. Only let her love him, and all will 
be well. Minnie is exactly the one, to hand 
over her understanding — such as it is — with 
her heart ; no danger of her arguing, much 
less of rebelling, where she loves. Mr. 
Hammond has left us, in order to make 
preparations for his idol; and his sister, who 
is his exact counterpart, is at the Parsonage. 
Both his family and connexions are good, and 
Miss Hammond says that his preferment 
is almost certain. I have also spent a few 
days with Mrs. Cleveland, and was introduced 
to a foreigner, Herr Von Riidiger. He is 
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Maggy's musical friend, and predicts great 
things from her talent and voice. Both 
evenings of my visit he came to assist at, 
what Maggy very properly called, a concert. 
He is a most interesting specimen of single 
hearted, single minded enthusiasm ; and tells 
his dreams of universal liberty and human 
perfectability with an eloquence and earnest- 
ness, that make his prosaic listeners half envy 
his happy credulity; he also believes in 
mysterious sympathies and attractions, and 
has a fixed idea that some mesmeric relations 
exist between him and his favourite pupil ; he 
is quite a library of legendary lore, uniting to 
all this, a vast quantity of knowledge on 
matters of real, practical value. Douglas 
would be delighted to make his acquaintance." 



Ellen Hammond was, as Miss Malcolm said, 
very much like her brother, not only in ap- 
pearance and manner, but in thought and 
feeling. In one respect, however, they remark- 
ably differed; Arthur Hammond, from education, 
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chiefly, perhaps, from the influence of his 
studious college career, waa deficient in that 
quick perception of character, that ready 
appreciation of suitableness, and that prompt 
decision, which his sister, it may be, carried 
almost to rashness. 

He had a knowledge of books and authors ; 
she, a knowledge of the world and of society ; 
if he was learned and wise — she was discerning 
and worldly-wise ; and her very love for him 
rendered her all the more acute in analyzing 
every person and thing in which he was 
concerned ; his simple, guileless nature, made 
her doubly zealous to test, analyze, and search 
into, all that might affect him and his hap- 
piness. 

On this account, her anxiety was extreme, 
to be introduced to Minnie Dumsford ; and, 
had not Arthur Hammond been absorbed in 
his own conviction of her excellence, as well 
as beauty, his sister's silence, after the intro- 
duction had taken place, might have struck 
him as something unusual. 
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" I have so often spoken to Minnie of the 
Pembertons," he said, awaking at last out of 
his dream of bliss — " that she is desirous to 
see them. Can we not contrive to have them 
here some day, and let her meet them ?" 

" I hardly see how that can be done, in 
our present very limited quarters; besides, 
Mr. Pemberton's blindness renders Sophia's 
duties doubly onerous, when they are from 
home." 

"Then, perhaps, you could arrange to 
take Minnie to them ; I shall like to secure 
Sophia's friendship for her — ^there is no one 
for whom I have a more affectionate respect." 

Ellen glanced quickly at him — there was a 
faint expression of anger in the look, but it 
soon vanished, as she said — " Settle it as you 
please with Miss Dumsford, and I will then 
write to the Pembertons." 

" How formal you are, Ellen, with your 
appointments ! Why not drive over with her 
the first fine day ?" 

But Ellen adhered to her plan — she had 
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her reasons for so doing-r-and sent a note to 
Sophia, apprising her of the expected visit. 

" Oh ! there are the letters," said Mr. Pem- 
berton ; " I hope there is a reply from White, 
about those books I sent for," 

"No — ^it is from Ellen Hammond," she 
replied, as she opened the letter. 

" Ah ! — and what does she say ?" asked her 
father, who, with many other indulgences 
which he had permitted himself since his in- 
firmity, indulged in curiosity. 

But Sophia did not immediately reply — she 
could not — a deadly pallor overspread her 
face, and her soft brown eyes filled with tears. 

"Well, what is it?" repeated her father, 
impatiently. 

Struggling against some deep feeling, which 
had lately made itself painfully felt, she re- 
plied — " Ellen proposes to come here to-mor- 
row, and bring Miss Durnsford." 

" Ah ! indeed — ^that will be a pleasure to 
you — and very beautiful she is — so I hear." 
No reply was made, and he continued — " We 
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must receive them with all the honours — ^for, 
though we cannot do quite so splendidly as 
formerly, we can still be hospitable." 

" They will spend only an hour here. Ellen 
says they have business in the town. But I 
will run out and water our best autumnal 
flowers, so that they may be cut to-morrow, 
and make us look gay," — and, with anything 
but gaiety in her heart, she left the room. 

" How admirably she has behaved," thought 
Miss Hammond, when the visit was over, and 
they were driving to the Dean's. As this 
thought crossed her mind, she looked at the 
beautiful face of her companion, and actually 
had the bad taste to prefer the one she had 
just so fondly kissed. 

^^ Now, Sophia, tell me all about this Miss 
Dumsford," said Mr. Pemberton, directly he 
heard the carriage drive away. " Oh, what an 
affliction is mine ! that I can no longer look 
at what is pleasing." 

" Still, dear papa, you enjoy all your other 
senses, which are gradually becoming more 
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acute. Smell the perfume of these flowers— 
listen to the whistle of that bird." 

"Yes, yes; still, I do not see either the 
flower or the bird. But, about this young 
lady. Is she so very beautiful?" 

" Yes," she replied ; and, happily, no one 
saw the contraction, as if of severe pain, that 
passed over her usually serene countenance. 

" You are very laconic, this morning," 
remarked Mr. Pemberton, in a tone of an- 
noyance. "Really, when your father is so 
heavily afflicted, you might take a little 
trouble to gratify him," 

"Dearest papa," began Sophia — ^but her 
voice was very husky — " I think, if you re- 
member it, that my reply was quite as com- 
prehensive as it could be; but, as you 
wish me, I will give you a more detailed 
description." 

And immediately, though with many a 
heartache, she described Minnie's appear- 
ance to him ; and concluded, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness, by asking — 
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" Do you now see her with your mind's-eye, 
dear papa ? " 

" Yes ; and I am trying to recall some pic- 
ture, in which I have seen a face that I fancy 
hers resembles. 

" Ah ! that is a very good idea ;" and they 
began to talk of foreign galleries which they 
had visited together— of statues and celebrated 
works of art — ^till Sophia concluded, by de- 
claring that this was a charming way of 
making her father acquainted with all the 
friends they had lately acquired. 

Thus passed the time till the walk was 
taken, and then the day closed with the usual 
reading; for Mr. ^Pemberton laboured hard to 
keep up his associations with the most exten- 
sive rg,nge of literature, which could only be 
done by his daughter reading aloud. And, 
to-day, Sophia was very glad when the ^ good- 
night' came, and she resigned the charge of 
her father to his servant, who had lived with 
them many years before his master's blindness. 

It was not till she was in her own room. 
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safe from intrusion, that she felt at liberty to 
yield to feelings, which had been restrained 
till they actually induced bodily pain, and 
then she was conscious of the unnatural 
tension of nerves to which she had subjected 
herself. She was too much exhausted for even 
the relief of tears — ^too overtasked to think — 
and she sat for some time scarcely aware of 
anything but a strong reluctance to move. 

At last, either this subsided of itself, or the 
chilly temperature roused her. She rose, and 
made up the fire, and then prepared for bed ; 
and there she wept herself asleep, and slept 
till the morning ; and when she looked at the 
pale cheeks and swollen eyelids, that her glass 
reflected, she started: had it then come to 
this? and again she was on the point of 
giving way ; but though she had a very 
tender and loving heart, she had also that 
rich and rare dowry, remarkable good sense 
and unselfishness; and even while knowing 
the ordeal that she was preparing for herself, 
she firmly resolved to go through it. 
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By SO doing she secured the only chance of 
regaining, what she trembled to think she had 
unconsciously lost ; and, that there might be no 
time wasted in useless regrets, no thoughts 
allowed to dwell on what migkt have been, 
but which was not; she enumerated the 
various duties of each day, and courageously 
added to them ; and then found that, on herself 
and her disappointment, she had not one 
moment to spare. 

Sophia Pemberton had learned to love Arthur 
Hammond, and now she must learn to forget. 

And when she gave her father the morning 
salute, and replied to his kind enquiries, that 
she was well, her voice was cheerful, and she 
was glad that he could not see how this 
assurance was contradicted by her looks ; and 
then she thought how terrible it must be, 
when, even for a moment, she could think 
with satisfaction of her father's blindness ! 



It now wanted about five weeks to the 
time fixed for the wedding ; and, though 
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wealth wUl do much to prevent bustle and 
confusion, the richest and most dignified must 
condescend to share, in some degree, the ex- 
citement which such an event always causes. 

But interruption like this is cheerfully sub- 
mitted to by the most methodical; and the 
excitement hailed by the young and gay, as 
the forerunner of dress, parties, and amuse- 
ment. Mr. Hammond was not expected to 
return till one week before the appointed day, 
and then, under his escort, Miss Durnsford 
was to reach the Chase — a severe cold having 
hitherto kept her from the scene of action. 

Lady Eochedale looked and moved about, 
aknost as much interested as if Minnie had 
been her own daughter, and felt truly thank- 
ful that one 3he loved had secured so happy 
a lot. Edith, also, was unusually gay and 
agreeable — she laughed and chatted with Miss 
Hammond, and once or twice, instead of ad- 
dressing Maggy by the formal appellation, 
* Miss Evelyn' — which she and her mother 
adopted— ^she actually called her Maggy. 
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But, better than all, and to the infinite satis- 
faction of Miss Malcolm, who seemed to watch 
events with an anxiety she herself could hardly 
understand, Minnie's conduct was admirable. 
She took a rational interest in all that related 
to the fiiture, showed a very unsentimental 
pleasure in the numerous costly presents she 
received, and made a few singularly unroman- 
tic remarks, touching the usefulness of some 
expensive plate, — an offering fi'om Sir Rupert. 

" Now, Minnie — now Edith, guess my 
news,'' said Lady Rochedale, one morning, 
entering with an open letter in her hand; 
" but I see your intellects are buried beneath 
those silks and satins." 

" What is it, mamma ?" asked Edith, still 
busy comparing the fineness of some lace. 

" Dear Lady Rochedale," began Minnie ; 
but something in the look of the paper, 
or shape of the letter, arrested the other 
words. 

"You have not energy or wit even to 
hazard a guess ; but I will take pity on your 
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ignorance. Only think, Edith — Gerald is 
coming ! " 

And wholly unconscious that the explosion 
of a shell, charged with death and disaster, 
could scarcely have caused more dismay among 
her auditors, she went on — 

" This is from Paris. He writes, as you 
shall see, in the wildest spirits — sends all 
sorts of congratulations to la ji/mde^ whose 
acquaintance he is bent on renewing, and 
offers, if Sir Rupert cannot find courage to 
give away so fair a gift, to act the part of 
father himself, on the strength of his eight 
years' seniority." 

Thus saying, she laid the letter before 
Edith, who, without uttering a word, began 
intently to peruse it. 

Miss Malcolm, who, on her ladyship's en- 
trance, had been writing at a further window, 
directly she understood the import of her com- 
munication, had paused, and now came for- 
ward. 

" Is not this charming, Isabel ?" asked Lady 
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Rochedale. But, instead of replying, Miss 
Malcolm said — 

"Lord Blaymore coming! This is rather 
extraordinary ! I thought his last letter gave 
such a list of foreign engagements, that he 
was not likely to visit England for a long 
time." 

"Oh! that was probably his notion when 
he wrote, but Gerald is not remarkable for 
consistency. I dare say he thinks the Chase 
will be more lively, now there is to be a 
wedding." 

" But how came he to know of it ?" asked 
Edith, with assumed unconcern, as she finished 
reading, or pretending to read, the letter. 

"Have you not collected, fi'om what he 
says, that I am the Marplot?" replied her 
mother ; " I had set my heart upon having 
some finery for the trousseau^ which could be 
had nowhere so elegant as in Paris ; and I 
wrote to Gerald, to request he would under- 
take the commission. He speaks of it here" — 
pointing out the postscript. 
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Not one line of that letter had Edith read : 
the room, the furniture, all, on first touching 
it, had seemed to spin, with dizzy velocity, 
round; she had never before felt so near 
fainting. One violent effort, and she rallied ; 
and the time, apparently given to reading 
the letter, sufficed completely to restore her; 
and before she asked, ^' How came Gerald to 
know?" she had rapidly glanced at the position 
of affairs, and decided that her first alarm was 
uncalled for. Was not Minnie engaged ? nay, 
within a few weeks of being married ? So 
she withheld the malediction she had been 
about to bestow on the luckless trousseau^ as, 
in part, the cause of this undesired arrival ; 
and her mother's interfering gossip, which she 
had mentally pronounced unpardonable, was 
half forgotten. 

" Tou will be glad to see your old friend, 
Lord Blaymore, my dear,'' said his aunt, 
addressing Minnie; ''you remember he was 
the promoter of all the mischief you and 
Edith shared in." 

D 2 
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'^ Oh, certainly," she said, in a tone that, to 
Lady Rochedale, sounded like perfect indif- 
ference, as she saw her turn towards the 
window to match a ribbon. Edith thought 
the same. 

But there was one present whose shadowy 
suspicions now took something of consistency 
and form. Miss Malcolm also heard the 
laconic reply, but she noticed the changed 
voice, and saw that the hands which held the 
ribbons trembled violently, and that a vivid 
colour mounted even to the snowy fore- 
head. 

" Have you not seen Lord Blaymore since 
you met in London?" she enquired, fixing 
her eyes on Minnie ; but the ribbons rolled on 
the ground, and, stooping to pick them up, 
the question seemed not to have been heard. 

" How should she ?" remarked Lady Roche- 
dale ; ^* it is four years since the time you 
name. Minnie was in such a convent for 
strictness, while abroad, that I believe she 
never left it but on one occasion. Is it not 
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SO?" turning to appeal to Minnie; but she 
had taken her ribbons, and was gone. 

" When do you think Gerald will come, 
mamma?" said Edith — ^*or is this merely 
some random threat ?" 

'^ You speak as if his visit would be an 
infliction/' replied her mother, rather sharply, 
for she was both fond and proud of her agree- 
able nephew, and astonishingly blind to many 
of his faults — "if you condescend to read 
his letter, you will see that he may be 
here to-morrow; or, at the latest, the day 
after." 

How light was Edith's heart, as, taking the 
letter, she went up stairs — ^how happy she felt ! 
Nearly a year had passed since she and Gerald 
had parted ; and they should now meet again, 
where there were no fashionable rivals to 
eclipse her by their beauty — ^no one who would 
draw off his attention from her. She wrapped 
herself in her fiirs and velvet mantle, not sony 
to have the luxury of a solitary walk — ^the 
excited state of feeling, which the faint whisper 
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of hope bad raised^ being such as she could 
communicate to no one. 

Miss Malcolm also clad herself so as to enjoy 
the crisp, frosty air ; for she felt that she could 
think more calmly while pacing the broad 
walks of the park, than by her dressing-room 
fire. She was certain that she held the end 
of the clue, which would guide through all 
that had perplexed her in Minnie's conduct ; 
but of what value would this knowledge be ? 
— none — ^what use could she make of it? 
— none ; and fervently hoping that some 
caprice might prevent the arrival of a guest, 
to her most unwelcome ; the only result of her 
deliberation was a resolve, that — ^if he came, 
she would watch him; not with a vulgar 
espionage — not with a low curiosity, but with 
the womanly determination, that if her expe* 
rience, her aid, could protect a defenceless girl 
from her own folly, and his base designs, she 
would use them. 
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CHAPTER III. 



' Ah I that deceit should steal such gentle shape, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice ! ' 

Shakspeabe. 



Gerald did come — and, true to her purpose, 
Miss Malcolm contrived to be present when he 
and Minnie first met. 

" Minnie, my dear, you need not be intro- 
duced to Lord Blaymore," said Lady Roche- 
dale. " Gerald, you remember the little 
blue-eyed girl?" 

" Not at all," replied he, gaily ; " I have 
quite forgotten Miss Minnie Durnsford — this 
lady is so very different. Time does wonders 
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in perfecting and changing, and sometimes 
exceeds his most prodigal promises," — and he 
gallantly raised to his lips the hand which 
Minnie could not withhold — ^for his was ex- 
tended with all the cordiality of former days. 
But she almost snatched it away when she 
met his touch. Her cheeks were burning — 
she trembled as she encountered a scornful 
look which he darted from beneath his eyelids, 
and shuddered at words which, to her, had a 
fearfiil significance. 

But, watch as she might, Miss Malcolm 
detected nothing, on either side, that gave the 
least indication of recent or renewed intimacy. 
On Minnie's part, there was, perhaps, too 
much pointed indifference — too marked an 
attempt to avoid the least appearance of 
sociability, which justified the enquiry — * Why 
should this be?' But, with Lord Blaymore, 
there was only the cold politeness, the general 
attention which would be due to a compara- 
tive stranger. Sometimes a stray look might 
be detected, furtively turned towards Minnie 
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— but the expression even of that was 
equivocal. 

If she sang, he would challenge Edith to a 
game at chess — or, perhaps, leave the room. 
When they rode, he attached himself to his 
cousin so exclusively as to make the neglect 
very marked — and, on one occasion, left 
Minnie, Miss Malcolm, and Maggy, whom 
they had called for, to the care of the groom. 

After commenting on the rudeness of the 
two in advance, especially on that of Lord 
Blaymore, Miss Malcolm turned to Maggy, 
and said — " Well, my dear, do you think his 
beauty is yet finished ?" 

" Oh ! yes," she replied ; " but it is finished 
badly." 

Both question and answer would have been 
an enigma to Minnie, had she been attending, 
but she was not — ^for her eyes were so fixed 
on the disappearing figures, that her horse 
nearly fell, as the bridle rein lay carelessly on 
his neck. 

But Miss Malcolm was so amused with the 
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unintended satire, that she laughed merrily, 
and, on her return, half forgot her anger — ^till, 
on descending to the drawing-room, she found 
Lord Blaymore in high flirtation with Edith ; 
while a remark, made by Minnie, was met by the 
impertinent words — " I beg your pardon. Miss 
Durnsford, I really forgot you were present/' 

Then did Miss Malcolm speak, almost 
angrily, of his rudeness. But her indignation 
seemed only to amuse him, and cause a more 
brisk exchange of whisperings with Edith. 

Again did poor Minnie's former depression 
return — again was she sad, listless, apathetic ; 
and now Miss Malcolm fancied she perceived 
a change in his lordship — and her just anger 
was roused, almost beyond her power to re- 
strain it, as she apprehended his equivocal 
conduct would involve in ruin the happiness 
of more than one. 

She was surprised that neither Sir Rupert 
nor his wife noticed his very marked attentions 
to their daughter ; though it had not escaped 
her observation, that when he was more than 
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usually assiduous to his cousin^ he would be 
covertly watching Minnie, as if desirous to note 
how she was affected by his conduct ; and when, 
after a change of colour, and an agitation that 
it was painful to see, the poor girl left the 
room. Miss Malcolm remarked that Edith then 
fared no better than if she had been a 
stranger. 

"So, I find your aunt will be here next 
Friday week," said Lady Eochedale, with a 
meaning smile. " I dare say you are quite 
ready to welcome themf^ and she laid a pecu- 
liar emphasis on the last word. 

Minnie looked up, but her sweet eyes were 
full of tears. 

" Ah, ah ! — the truant returned ! " said 
Lord Blaymore, with a gay laugh ; but his 
countenance was gloomy and stem. " Then, 
I shiall have the pleasure of an introduction. 
I hope Miss Minnie will allow me that 
honour ;" and there was a slight sneer in the 
tone that seemed to rouse her to something 
like retaliation. 
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*' I shall be proud to do so," she replied, 
with a spirit, for which Miss Malcolm could 
have embraced her — ^but, alas ! it was gone, 
even as she spoke ; for, hastily collecting some 
books and papers, she left the room. 

A few minutes afterwards, Lord Blaymore 
did the same ; nor did he make his appear- 
ance till dinner-time, when fits of thought- 
fulness were succeeded by the wildest gaiety. 
But this mirth was oppressive to Miss Malcolm, 
and seemed to have the same effect on Minnie, 
who complained of fatigue, and, soon after 
dinner, disappeared. 

The next morning, Lord Blaymore, express- 
ing great regret at the circumstance, announced 
that important letters from Ireland rendered 
his presence there necessary, and that without 
delay. Entreaties to remain were useless. 
Go he must, and go he did ; and took leave of 
them as they were all assembled in the break- 
fast-room. Minnie, also, was there ; and from 
her he parted with more grace and kindness 
than he had ever shown during their late 
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association. He begged her to accept his 
best wishes for her happiness in the step she 
meditated taking ; and, opening a case, craved 
leave to fasten on her wrist a trifling cadeau^ 
^ as a remembrance ;' and he looked fixedly 
at her; then, kissing her hand, he hastily 
bowed to the rest, and sprang on his horse. 

But, , before he had reached the Lodge, 
Minnie, who had hastened to her room, was 
prostrate on the floor. * She had fainted. 

The departure of Lord Blaymore, which 
Miss Malcolm had hailed as an event that 
would remove a load of ill-defined apprehen- 
sion from her mind, failed to produce the 
hoped-for effect. She still felt uneasy — still 
anxious ; and, though there was now little 
more than a week to intervene before the 
marriage took place, to her the time seemed 
all too long. 

Nor was the behaviour of Minnie calculated 
to remove her nervous dread. Instead of re- 
covering her former quiet demeanour, fits of 
depression were succeeded by, apparently, 
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causeless excitement and feverisli huny. An 
air of deep abstraction would be shaken off, 
with a startled look, that seemed to apprehend, 
and shrink firom, observation. 

Once, Miss Malcolm, whose womanly sym- 
pathy was powerfully roused by all she saw, 
and still more by all she suspected, surprised 
Minnie reading a letter, over which she was 
bitterly weeping. Instead of repelling the 
kind caress and soothing tone, in which she 
said, " Minnie, my child, what is it ? — tell me, 
and let me help you !" she laid her sad face on 
Isabel's shoulder, and sobbed till she was al- 
most exhausted. 

" I am better now," she said, sighing 
heavily, and making a movement to rise. 
But once more was the saving hand ex- 
tended. 

"Oh! Minnie — Minnie! — I implore — I 
entreat you to think before you irremediably 
lose yourself" — and Miss Malcolm, generally 
so self-collected, trembled, as she fancied this 
might be a crisis in the fate of one so helpless 
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and so misguided — '* trust to my kindness — 
confide in my honour — let me help you." 

" Too late — ^too late," she mournfully said — 
and, withdrawing her hand from the friendly 
clasp, that would have kept her back, she left 
the room,* and rushed up stairs, without seem- 
ing to have heard the energetic reply of Miss 
Malcolm — : 

*' Never too late to turn back — never — 
never ! " 

And Edith, who had felt hope become 
stronger and stronger, as she listened to the 
gentle tones of her cousin, had forgotten to 
remark, that though the eloquent eyes said much, 
and the fascinating smile spoke volumes, the 
words which were really uttered, implied ab- 
solutely nothing — ^nothing beyond the most 
common-place gallantries — ^the senseless senti- 
ment of balls and dinner-parties. But it was 
enough for her that she had been the one 
whose company was preferred in many a happy 
ride, in many a dangerous ramble ; and if she 
had loved Gerald, when rivals had enticed him 
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from her, when nothing but the familiar kind- 
ness of long acquaintance had marked his 
manner — how was it now ? She felt that to 
become Gerald's wife, to win his love, she 
would sacrifice all else ; but he had gone, and, 
though she was not unhappy, she was pre- 
occupied and unsocial. 

" I think that we elderly ladies, are by 
far the most cheerful," said Miss Malcolm, the 
day before Miss Dumsford was expected. 
'^ I hope when your friend arrives she will 
bring a large stock of good spirits with her ; 
for I am almost bankrupt, having so largely 
drawn on my funds, to supply the deficiencies 
in Edith and Minnie." 

'^ I do not wonder at Minnie," replied Lady 
Rochedale — " she is so sensitive, and, I fear, 
also, so sentimental ; but as Edith has no 
aflfair of the heart to absorb her attention, I 
cannot account for her manner." 

" Are you quite sure, dear old friend, that 
she has no affair of the heart?" asked Miss 
Malcolm, looking steadily at her companion. 
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" What do you mean, Isabel ?" — and Lady 
Rochedale changed colour. 

" Has it never struck you that Lord Blay- 
more " But she was interrupted. 

^^ Gerald! goodheavens! youdo notthink — ^?" 
and she was overpowered by extreme agitation. 

" I think — I suspect that Edith, like many 
others, has been captivated by a manner and 
appearance to which few can remain insensible." 

" But Edith — she is so proud, so indiflFerent, 
so little likely to be influenced by all this ; 
then her immense superiority to Gerald, in 
understanding and knowledge." 

" Ah ! dear friend, none of these are safe- 
guards; the face full of beauty, makes us 
forget that the mind is empty ; the figure *so 
faultless, prevents our seeing that the heart is 
defective ; and, as to coldness and pride, love 
laughs at, and knows how to conquer, them." 

" Tou are right, I fear ; but you forget that 
Edith would never condescend to love where 
she was not wooed ; and Gerald " 

"I know that Edith would never conde- 
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scend to woo — ^but she, like others as proud, 
may condescend to love ; besides, during this 
last visit. Lord Blaymore has paid her ex- 
traordinary attention." 

" Tou do not mean to insinuate ?" 

" I insinuate nothing," replied Isabel, with 
emphasis, rather annoyed at the term; ^^I 
assert ; and I own, that I am surprised your 
observation has not arrived at the same con- 
clusion." 

** Simply because I never supposed such a 
catastrophe possible. I was as secure of 
Gerald's indifference to one of her character, 
as of Edith's to one of his. Even now I can- 
not bring myself to think that his attentions 
were influenced by affection." 

" Neither can I," said Miss Malcolm, drily ; 
*' whatever were his motives, we do not know ; 
it is on Edith's account I have said thus 
much." 

" And now what ought to be done. Tou do 
not advise me to speak to her? I can hardly 
imagine that she is ignorant of much in her 
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cousin's character, which would render a mar- 
riage with him out of the question. Even I, 
partial as I am to him, spite of his faults, 
would never consent ; and as to Sir Rupert, 
from something that occurred last autumn in 
connection with Percy Rochedale, I am sure 
he would not entertain the idea for a moment. 
What is to be done ?" 

"At present, I believe nothing; but, in 
ftiture, be more on your guard; trust to 
Edith's pride, and prevent, if possible, any 
ftirther association till either she is married, 
or his necessities force a wife on him." 

" Gerald will never marry for money while 
he has an acre to mortgage," said Lady Roche- 
dale, trying to defend him from this mercenary 
imputation. "Do you think, if he had wished 
to repair his dilapidated fortune by that of 
some heiress, he might not have chosen from 
many, whom we have seen ready to cast their 
thousands and themselves at his feet ?" 

" Perhaps you are but just to accord him 
that virtue now — but, when the last acre is 
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mortgaged^ let mothers and daughters beware. 
But here comes Minnie. I will leave you, as 
I am engaged to lunch at the Parsonage." 

As she left the room, they passed, and Miss 
Malcolm was surprised at the look of pale 
resolution evident in Minnie's face, while, 
in reply to her enquiry — " Any commands for 
the Parsonage?" Minnie's voice was firm, as 
she replied: — "Thank you, none." Then, 
seating herself by Lady Eochedale, she said : — 
" I have been thinking that if you can spare 
me the pony carriage, I should like to drive 
to the Close to-morrow. Mrs. Dean Wilford 
has often asked me to call. My aunt must 
change horses in the town, and we could 
all return in the carriage together. 

"Ah! yes — I see; and Mr. Hammond 
drive you," kissing the cheek that was still 
pale. "I give you credit for the little 
manoeuvre; all fair in these matters. Then 
you will like to start soon after breakfast?" 

"If you please" — and she rose abruptly, 
and departed. 
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" So, Lord Blaymore has been spraining his 
ancle, or breaking his leg ! " exclaimed Sir 
Rupert, the following morning — " and is quite 
laid up ; read what he says," handing a letter, 
with the Irish post-mark, to his wife, who 
read aloud : — * Worse than if the leg had 
been broken ; cannot hope to move for a 
week; fall from a horse/ "Well," she 
said, "I am glad it is no worse ; and I hope he 
will employ the time in taking wise counsel 
with his man of business, for I fear Gerald 
forgets settling day." And she secretly took 
credit for the skill with which she had availed 
herself of Gerald's helpless state, and given 
him another knock-down blow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

< De ta tige d^tach^ 
Pauvre feuille dess^cb^ 

Oii yas tuT Je n'en sais rien. 

Je yais oti le rent me m^ne.' 



*^The carriage is ready — brnt where is 
Minnie?" said Edith. "Oh, there she is! 
I hope you are well wrapped up, for the air is 
sharp," as a veiled and furred figure darted by, 
and, without look or word of farewell, hastily 
entered the carriage, which moved on. 

"She has dropped her boa," cried Edith; 
"stop— stop!" 
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The veil was thrown back. "Too late— 
too late!" burst from the blanched lips; but 
the words were scarcely heard, as the spirited 
animals whisked the carriage round the 
terrace comer. 

Miss Malcolm caught the faint echo of the 
words, and, as she stood looking over Edith's 
shoulder, saw the glance, fall of agony, that 
was cast on the stately old building. She 
almost thought the arms were stretched out, 
as if imploring protection. 

" Stop, stop ! — oh, in mercy, stop !" she 
screamed. 

" It is too late," said Edith, quietly. "What 
do you want ?" 

" Nothing !" — and Miss Malcolm burst into 
a passion of tears. They did her good — she 
dried her eyes, and, in reply to the astonished 
looks of Edith and her mother, tried to laugh 
it off by saying, she was only nervous. 

" Four o'clock — ^they will soon come," said 
Edith, who wasreallyfondof MissDurnsford, and 
the first who was ready to give her a welcome. 
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The drawing-room time-piece gave forth a 
silvery sounds annomiciiig that half-an-hour 
more had passed, when Edith started from the 
fire, and listened. " Yes — ^wheels — here they 
are !" — and, hastening forward, she met Miss 
Dumsford in the hall with an affecticmate 
greeting, and a most gracious shake of the 
hand to Mr. Hammond — whose eyes were 
seeking some one else, as he blundered through 
an apology for intruding. 

" No apology is needed," said Lady Roche-: 
dale, who by this time had arrived; "we 
expected you, and to remain all night. Miss 
Hammond is informed of this. But Minnie — 
where is Minnie ?" she asked, looking towards 
the outer-hall, while Mr. Hammond eagerly 
glanced at the staircase — "Where is Minnie — 
I hope you have not lost her ?" 

" Lost !" he repeated, looking bewildered — 
" surely, she is not out at this late hour." 

" Have you not brought her with you ?" 
she asked, but without the least appearance of 
alarm. 
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^^Why should you expect it?" said Miss 
Durnsford, composedly. " We have not seen 
her — we changed horses at the inn near the 
cathedral, and came directly on here." 

" And not in our carriage ? Go, William — 
run, James, and enquire at the stables.'' 

^^ I hear wheels in that direction," said Miss 
Malcolm, whose senses were sharpened by 
terror — which no one yet shared; and they 
were all assembled in the comfortable morning 
room, and the travellers still partly enveloped 
in wrappers, when the servant returned. 

" Sykes is in the hall, my lady ; he came 
back alone." 

" What is this, Sykes ?" asked his mistress ; 
and why has not Miss Minnie Dumsford 
returned with you ? " 

" Please you, my lady. Miss Minnie told 
me, as we went, that the Dean's lady would 
bring her back, and that I was to wait at the 
* Harrow' inn for Miss Durnsford and Mr. 
Hammond — ^they would, probably, return with 
me. So, I did wait till past three ; and then. 
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as I was sauntering by the cathedral, I saw a 
post-carriage, with luggage, leave the yard of 
the inn close by ; so I went back, and asked 
who the travellers were, and found I had gone 
to the wrong inn; but I am positive sure 
Miss Minnie said the ' Harrow ; ' then, I put 
to as fast as I could, and have but this 
minute come home." 

"This is very strange," remarked Edith, 
when the coachman was dismissed. " I am 
sure the Dean's fat horses will never find their 
way here and back again to-night." And per- 
ceiving that Mr. Hammond had taken up his 
gloves, she anticipated his meaning by adding — 
" Would it not be better to send to the Close ?" 

" Oh, here is your papa ! " said her mother, 
as Sir Eupert entered, and cordially welcomed 
his guests, and to him the matter was repeated. 
But, before he could offer any suggestion, Mr. 
Hammond, losing all hesitation in his increas- 
ing alarm, said — 

" If I may venture to take the liberty, I 
should say, let me have a horse saddled imme- 
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diately — I will ride to the Dean's — Minnie 
may be ill. At any rate, I must know some- 
thing more." 

"Do so/' said Miss Malcolm, who could 
have cried — " Oh, for a horse with wings 1 " 

And there was something in her manner that 
induced Sir Rupert to say — 

"I will accompany you — Sykes shall go, 
also ;" and, in as short a space of time as possi- 
ble, the gentlemen were mounted and off. 

" How thoughtless of me not to have sent a 
carriage for Minnie," exclaimed Lady Eoche- 
dale ; " but it is not even now too late." And 
she rose to ring, and give the order. 

"Too late!" sounded in Miss Malcolm's 
ears, as the echo of some evU augury ; and she 
was on the point of repeating the words, when 
Edith said — 

" If, happily, Minnie is well, And only de- 
tained by some blunder in the directions, papa 
will easily find the means to bring her back, 
or leave her safely there." 

By this time Miss Dumsford had again 
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joined the party, and Lady Eochedale — ^who 
was only vexed to have all this confusion 
directly her firiend arrived — proposed that, as 
it was impossible for the gentlemen to return 
in less than two hours' time, dinner should be 
served; and to the dining-room they pro- 
ceeded, when, after a little speculation about 
the absent ones, all, except Isabel, talked and 
ate as if nothing had happened. 

And, to them, nothing had happened — 
ignorance was their bliss — ^till eight o'clock 
struck, and still no arrivals ; then, each felt 
uneasy. Gradually a fitful silence took place, 
of conjectures, hopes, apprehensions — only in- 
terrupted by half-suppressed exclamations ; as 
is always the case, when evil seems to impend, 
though no one can tell whence it comes, or on 
whom it will fall. Then, came restless and 
vain wanderings from the room to the hall — 
then, orders to expedite intelligence — ^then, 
startled listenings — the ear strained to catch 
sounds, which nothing but the excitement of 
powerful feeling can enable it to do. 
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Ten o'clock — "This is intolerable," said 
Miss Dumsford, who had hitherto remained 
much more tranquil than any one else. 

" King for coffee, Edith," -said her mother ; 
" but, hark ! — I hear footsteps." 

The drawing-room door was at this moment 
opened, with a suddenness quite strange in 
that stately household — and, followed by some 
one, enveloped in voluminous coils of shawl 
and kerchief, the butler announced, — " Sykes, 
my lady." 

" Well, Sykes, where arei the gentlemen ?" 
said Lady Eochedale, ready to faint, as she 
saw the man was alone. 

"And Miss Minnie?" — added her aunt, 
hastily rising. 

But the man seemed as if he never would 
succeed in unfastening the enormous buttons 
that confined his top coat— ^and then his cold 
fingers made such slow work with the under one, 
that the questions were repeated, before he drew 
forth a letter, and, without asking leave, walked 
right into the room, and laid it on the table. 
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While her mother was deciphering a sad 
scrawl, eyidently written in haste and agitation, 
Edith said — 

"Where are Sur Rupert and Mr. Ham- 
mond?'' 

"My master, Miss, is towards Scotland, 
Mr. Hammond and young Mr. Welford to 
London — Miss Minnie is nowhere ; " — and he 
respectfully withdrew, just as a sigh and a fidl 
announced that Miss Dumsford had £unted. 

"Mamma?" said Edith, laying a trembling 
hand on her mother's shoulder, while all had 
hastened to assist the stricken aunt. 

" God knows what it means, my dear, but 
here is your papa's note ; remain quietly with 
your old friend till she can be removed," — as 
she perceived Miss Dumsford was recovering 
— "I will soon return — ^but Isabel, come 
with me," — and when they reached the 
adjoining room, she burst into tears, and said, 
" here is some horrible mystery ; and I fear 
that poor girl is in some way the victim. She 
left the Dean's very shortly after having 
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arrived^ in order to call at a shop at 
which she has never been seen — what can it 
all mean ?" 

** None of us can say with certainty/' replied 
Miss Malcolm, who had decided on not making 
her suspicions known, at least, yet. " Sir 
Rupert's journey to Scotland would infer that 
he has acquired some information, which 
makes him suppose an elopement." 

" But why, and with whom ? Was she not 
on the point of a happy and honourable 
marriage ?" 

"Have you never thought that Minnie's 
love was bestowed, before she came to England ? 
—I have." 

" I did once," replied Lady Eochedale, " and 
I explicitly asked her if such were the case, 
but she denied it ; or how do you think I 
would have endangered the happiness of an 
excellent gentleman, by permitting so iniquitous 
a deception ; and then, who can be the object ? 
— ^I fear it must be some one very worthless — 
or, why concealment? Perhaps, Sir Rupert 
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has some clue ; and may yet be in time to 
save her, at least, from disgrace." 

Too late — ^too late. The words seemed to 
Isabel as if actually sounded dose to her. 

It is needless to relate all the disappoint- 
ment that was experienced in the search. A 
few days brought back Sir Rupert. By the 
close of the week, Miss Hammond was sum- 
moned, by IVIr. Welford, to the sick-bed of her 
brother, and, before his return to conscious- 
ness, all doubt as to the safety of the fugi- 
tive was removed by the arrival of two short 
letters, both bearing the London post- 
mark. 

One, to Lady Eochedale, was an incoherent 
entreaty for forgiveness — but, without a word 
of explanation ; that to Mr. Hammond, was a 
sentimental effusion, wishing him more happi- 
ness, and so forth — ^the usual stereotyped wish 
of the false and fickle. This his sister read 
with a curled lip, and a look of scorn and 
abhorrence, as she turned towards the bed, on 
which the credulous victim of perfidy lay, in 
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all the firightfiil lethargy that succeeds de- 
lirium. 

"Arthur, she never loved you," she said, 
when he was better, and when the effect of 
even the worst news was less dreaded than 
the wearing agony of suspense. "Dearest 
brother, she was unable to understand your 
worth." 

"But I loved her. Oh! how fondly! — 
how truly ! How could she trifle so cruelly 
with such devotion ?" 

And then his sister, instead of expatiating 
on Minnie's heartless treachery, or bidding 
him at once forget her, would try to turn his 
thoughts to other subjects — ^would speak of 
the friends so kindly interested in his recovery, 
and remind him, as if without design, of the 
many privileges they both enjoyed. Patiently, 
and with the deepest sympathy, would she 
listen to him, when, at first, he perpetually 
recurred to the subject ; but she never intro- 
duced it — never encouraged him to dwell 
upon it. 
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Months and months passed, and the cheek 
of the young clergyman still told that memory 
was busy with the past, and that painfiil 
struggles were stiU carried 9n. But the sus- 
taining love of his sister encouraged him in 
his strong endeavour to free himself from 
what he felt to be an unmanly regret — and the 
presence of his old friend, Mr. Cleveland, 
gave him additional motives for exertion. 
He was reminded that there were duties for 
him to perform, which no private sorrow jus- 
tified him in neglecting — so that, at last, the 
one desperate effort was made, and the pretty 
cottage, in which he had delighted to fancy 
his beautiful bride, received him and his sister. 

A terrible relapse was the consequence of 
this victory — ^then came restored health, 
peace, self-satisfaction in the performance of 
numerous duties — and so we leave him. 



Miss Malcolm to her brother : — 
" My fragments, dearest Douglas, have, I 
believe, put you in possession of most of the 
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facts we can collect regarding this most dis- 
tressing affair. And now that Sir Rupert has 
returned from his unavailing search, I employ 
this hour in telling you of my suspicions — 
suspicions which I have, hitherto, most care- 
fiilly kept to myself. Douglas, I am sure, 
quite mrej that the unhappy girl has been 
betrayed to this fatal step by Lord Blaymore ! 
A hundred small circumstances, too insignifi- 
cant to be related, form a chain of presumptive 
evidence, which convinces me that I am right. 
Looks, tones, words, which, separately, mean 
nothing, are, when united, full of significance. 
I firmly believe that they had met abroad, 
though neither of them has ever alluded to it. 
I believe that she left England with feelings 
of gratitude and admiration towards him, 
which the least encouragement would convert 
into love. Now, two things I wish you, if 
possible, to ascertain — first, whether they 
have met abroad — secondly, whether Lord 
Blaymore really is in Ireland, laid-up with a 
hurt foot. The arrival of the letter, and the 

F 2 
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accident, were so wonderfiilly opportune — so 
likely to ward oflF suspicion from him — ^that I 
mistrust the truth of the information. I am 
very glad that my precautions spared our dear 
Fanny needless alarm and anxiety. I long to 
be with you both ; but, just at present, I can- 
not leave the Chase. Lady Kochedale is 
dreadfully distressed — so is Edith, who really 
feels for poor Miss Durnsford, in the kindest 
manner. Poor thing! she leaves us next 
week ; she longs for the quiet of her own home, 
where few external objects remind her of .her 
niece ; here, everything seems to recall one who 
bad lately so engrossed our attention. Sir 
Rupert is much more affected than I could 
have anticipated ; doubtless it reminds him of 
days long past, when he himself was suffering 
from an event very similar; but that was 
without the disgrace and dishonour that must 
attend this, or wherefore all this concealment? 
I find that, under various pretexts, during the 
last week of her stay here, most of Minnie's 
property was sent to London. Everything 
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provided for her marriage has been most 
scrupulously separated and left. The things, 
that were forwarded, have been traced to a 
certain point, and then all clue is lost ; but the 
enquiry still continues. From some informa- 
tion gained by Sir Eupert and Mr. Ham- 
mond, they were, as you know, induced to 
separate, and pursue the enquiry in opposite 
directions. But this was, doubtless, part of 
the scheme; and, believing what I do, you 
cannot imagine how painful it is to keep silent 
when I see plans still laid for discovery, and 
listen to conjectures which, I feel sure, have 
no foundation ; yet what can I do ? for I 
have nothing I could bring forward as proof 
I conclude in haate. Miss Hammond has 
been summoned to her brother, who is dan- 
gerously ill; he has scarcely rested since he 
left this place. Sir Eupert most kindly 
intends to accompany her, and will take 
counsel with you. Still, I forbid you to give 
a hint of what I have said. I need hardly 
add, I have insisted on his making your house 
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his abode ; nor need I say, look after both Mr. 
and Miss Hammond. Adieu : 

" Yours aflFectionately, 

"Isabel Malcolm." 
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CHAPTER V. 

* For what's more monstrous, more a prodigy, 
Than to hear me protest truth of affection 
Unto a person that I would dishonour ? 
And what's a more dishonour, than de&tcing 
Another's good with forfeiting mine own V 

Ben Johnson. 



When Minnie Dumsford left England, she 
was placed with a lady, whom her aunt had 
long known, and in whose prudence and 
kindness she had entire confidence ; nor was 
this misplaced. Madame Delacour, knowing 
the object that her friend had in view, in 
thus committing her niece to her care, not 
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only gave Minnie the foil benefit of all 
the advantages her establishment afforded, 
but, at the end of two years, thinking the 
very retired life the young girl led, calculated 
to increase a dependence of character, already 
evident enough ; and to prevent the acquiring 
of such manners as were peculiarly needed in 
her position — ^having obtained Miss Dums- 
ford's permission — often introduced her to 
those small and select parties, which occa- 
sionally relieved the monotony of her own 
life. 

In this way, Minnie became acquainted with 
a few young ladies, who, from rank, or age, 
or fortune, enjoyed various privileges and 
immunities, denied to the younger pupils. 

Among them was the rich heiress Clemence 
La Tour, between whom and herself there soon 
sprang up that mutual liking, which congenial- 
ity of taste, and. amiability of character, soon 
ripei^into friendship. Clemence was elegant, 
acco]^g)lished, and foil of that vivacity, which 
a bright present and a sunny foture are sure 
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to inspire. The present was bright, for every 
wish was almost anticipated — every whim 
indulged. The fixture was sunny, for her des- 
tiny was happDy fixed — ^her hand had long 
been bestowed by her parents, and she herself 
had lately bestowed her heart with it. 

In a few months, she was to enter society ; 
in a few months more, she was to be married ; 
and so effectually did she plead with Madame 
Delacour, to permit Minnie to visit her during 
these halcyon days, that she gained her point ; 
and henceforth the two young fiiends became 
almost inseparable. 

Now, it happened that the ^ futar^ M. Le 
Vicomte De M^rinval, had been spending part 
of his last year of liberty in England — where, 
beside having availed himself of letters, and 
been introduced to some of the really best 
society, he had done a little private business 
in this way on his own account, and procured 
a few introductions, without letters. 

Liberie^ fratemiU^ egalitSj must have been 
his creed, when this list of jolly, reckless, ne'er- 
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do-weel fellows, was made out ; for, though 
many were high m rank, they were often un- 
questionably low m conduct — ^ignoble descend- 
ants of noble ancestors. They were fast 
young men, who gallop through all they have, 
and live at railway speed — knowing oneSj 
learned only in all that is worthless and base, 
and men of pleasure, who are ignorant of 
every feeling, thought, or impulse, that con- 
stitutes real happiness. 

But, after having raced with the fast ones, 
till he was breathless — after having paid his 
entrance-fee, and graduated at the school of 
the knowing ones, where the degrees are bad, 
worse, worst, till he was ashamed of himself, 
and disgusted with his trainers — after having 
laughed till his heart was heavy, and he, most 
miserable, most melancholy — ^by one painftd, 
but successftil eflFort, he freed himself from this 
fatal influence ; he summoned all his courage, 
looked boldly at the result of this career ; and, 
by so doing, was struck with terror, and 
avoided it. 
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Among those who had been his associates 
in revehy and riot, there were but two, who, 
amid so much that was disgraceful, still re- 
tained at all times some remnants of manly 
and honourable feeling. Lord Blaymore was 
one — and, with him, De M^rinval continued 
an acquaintance, which soon strengthened to 
intimacy. Like all who came within the in- 
fluence of his captivating manners, and had an 
opportunity of witnessing his almost unalter- 
able sweetness of temper, the young Vicomte 
yielded to these attractions; and when he 
returned to Paris, Gerald axjcompanied him. 

Introduced to Cl^mence La Tour, he recog- 
nised, in her most intimate friend, the pretty, 
fair girl who had formerly been the companion 
of his cousin. But the pretty girl had now 
grown into the beautiful woman — possessing 
eminently that style of beauty he felt so 
attractive, and which he had never before 
seen in such perfection — united, as it was in 
her, with a character so exquisitely in har- 
mony. Gentle, timid, dependent, her faultless 
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face, her perfect elegance, her qui^t grace — 
even her very accomplishments partook of the 
soft, delicate nature of her beauty ; and soon 
the day seemed dreary when he did not look 
on that blushing cheek, and read a tale in 
the downcast eyes, that made his heart beat 
with pleasure. But nothing was ever actually 
said — no words were ever actually spoken — 
were they needed ? 

The marriage of Cl^mence was to take 
plactf in a few weeks, and, during the interval, 
Minnie returned to Madame Delacour's — Lord 
Blaymore, to England. Both, however, were 
to be present at the marriage; for the expenses 
of which, by the generosity of Lady Eochedale, 
Minnie was most amply supplied with money. 
But, though frequent allusion had been made 
to various mutual friends in England, Lord 
Blaymore remarked, that no message was sent 
to any of them by him. It is true, he had 
never volunteered to be the bearer, but he 
had a reason for this. He did not wish his 
renewed acquaintance with her to be known ; 
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if she took the initiative, and spoke of it in 
her letters, he could not prevent her ; but the 
result of one of his first indirect enquiries con- 
vinced him she had not. Hence the boldness 
with which he affected forgetfulness, when 
his aunt spoke of her. 

But why had she refrained from mentioning 
their unexpected meeting? — it was exactly 
one of those events, on which young ladies 
love to expatiate in their correspondence — a 
curious coincidence, which helps to fill 
their generally empty, though crossed letters ; 
a fact of some meaning, when the rest of the 
closely-written five or six pages have none. 

And Lord Blaymore asked — " Why had she 
not named it ?" — ^there was a significance in 
the silence, which pleased him well — a con- 
sciousness which told him almost all he cared 
to know ; there was now a secret between him 
and her ; and he would make it useftd. 

Again they met at the wedding, where the 
rare loveliness of Minnie, excited general 
admiration ; and where the dangerous manner 
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of Lord Blajnnore lost none of its power ; and 
when, after a short absence, the young bride 
returned to find herself mistress of one of 
the most elegaift h6tels in Paris, Minnie was 
welcomed as her best, her dearest friend. 

She subsequently accompanied them to the 
coast, having, by a very equivocal represen- 
tation to Miss Dumsford, obtained her per- 
mission to delay her return ; and there, with 
them, entered into the pleasures of the yachting 
and land excursions, which were daily planned 
by the Vicomte and his gay friends. 

"My dear Cl^mence," said her husband, 
one morning when they were alone, and pre- 
paring for a charming sail that had been 
arranged the previous day — "who is this 
fair friend of yours — this pretty Miss Dums- 
ford?" 

" Eeally," she replied, laughing, " I can 
only repeat your words, and answer, she is the 
pretty Miss Durnsford." 

'^ That by no means satisfies me," he said, 
not even by a smile returning her gay looks, 
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" what family is she of? — what fortune has 
she?'' 

"Tou mercenary interrogator! — what can 
it concern you ; surely you have no designs 
on her money-bags — Us beaux yexix de sa casette 
are nothing to you/' 

" Nothing, certainly, while I have les beaux 
yeux de mafemme to look at," he replied, with 
French gallantry ; " but it is not a matter of 
equal indifference to every one. I have just 
heard something that makes me serious." 

" Serious, dearest Adolph ! What can it 
be ?" in her turn, asked C16mence, as if this 
effect could be produced on her husbtod only 
by something alarming. " Pray let me know 
what really is the matter/' 

*^ I will, my love. I intended to do so. I 
think you can hardly have been blind to the 
admiration your beautiful friend generally ex- 
cites." 

Clemence nodded and smiled. 

'' Well, and Lord Blaymore has not been 
an exception/' 
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"An exception, indeed!" she interrupted, 
with vivacity; "he has been the most con- 
spicuous, and can have but one meaning/' 

" Very right of you to suppose so ; but now 
listen to me. Something trifling occurred this 
morning — no matter what — ^that, for the first 
time, induced me to hint at these attentions. 
As your Mend — as our guest — I had never, till 
then, presumed to commit her by using her 
name — and even then, directly the words were 
uttered, I reproached myself for my want of 
thought." 

" Dear Adolph, forgive me for saying so, 
but, indeed, it was not like your usual delicacy 
and discretion — and I much regret it." 

" I own my error, but still 1 believe the 
consequences of yielding to the impulse will 
secure me your pardon. Lord Blaymore 
treated the whole affair as a mere flirtation — 
that dangerous English word — uttered the 
most extravagant expressions of admiration 
for Mademoiselle's beauty, but laughed at the 
idea of having any serious intentions, where 
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both parties are without fortune— -for he tells 
rae that his property, though extensive, is 
embarrassed in some strange, incomprehen- 
sible way; and that, as for him, marriage 
is out of the question, except with some 
wealthy heiress." 

While her husband was speaking, the face 
of the young wife would have afforded a curi- 
ous study to an intelligent observer ; by turns, 
interest, a shade of alarm, anger, strong con- 
tempt — all these expressions, passed over it 
with an earnest truthfulness in each, that 
showed it was the reflex of what passed with- 
in. At length she broke forth with irrepres- 
sible indignation, and exclaimed — 

" Tou surely do not mean to say that he has 
been trifling with Minnie— with my friend? 
You do not mean that he has dared to risk en- 
tangling her affection, merely as an amuse- 
ment? If ever looks and actions — if ever 
tender tonjes and impassioned assiduity — if 
ever that mute language, which is so elo- 
quent, told a woman she is loved — deeply 
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loved — she has been told so by Lord Blay- 
more. Good heavens, Adolphe ! — marriage out 
of the question I What, then, does it mean ?" 

" That, my dear wife, we had better not 
enquire. Eemember, that, as our guest, she 
is, of course, in my charge, as if she were my 
sister." 

" Oh, Adolphe ! — dearest Adolphe ! " cried 
Clemence, throwing her arms round him — 
'* you terrify me ; but, for my sake, keep 
quiet — promise me — promise me instantly, or 
1 shall die at your feet !" 

" I do promise,'' he said, solemnly and im- 
pressively ; " but I am most anxious to avoid 
anything that should render it necessary to 
remember I have given this promise. And, 
now, I want you to be calm, and able quietly 
to help me out of this dilemma. I feel very 
sorry for this young lady — ^so much so, that I 
hardly know how to act towards Lord Blay- 
more. If it is to be considered only a sort of 
flirtation, that, I believe, is too common in 
England, to warrant any marked change of 
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manner on my part; but, if she has not so 

viewed his attentions " Clemence shook 

her head sadly in the negative. He pro- 
ceeded — " Now for your help— -what must be 
done?" 

"Exactly as was settled yesterday. You 
shall see, how, for your sake, I can dissemble; 
do you the same, for mine. To-night, I will 
see my poor friend, and try to have some 
explanation. Though quite unacquainted with 
her family, or the extent of her fortune, I 
have always — ^if, indeed, I have ever thought 
at all about them — supposed both to be good ; 
her expenditure and style of dress justify the 
supposition. What you have just said, proves 
that I am wrong. Now, you must not be sur- 
prised if, early to-morrow, you are summoned 
by urgent business to Paris — so makfe up your 
mind, and be quite ready to obey." 

" I see — and thanks for the hint, my wise 
little wife." 
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CHAPTER VI. ' 

' Ah ! not the love that should have bless'd 
So young, so innocent a breast ; 
Not the pure, open, prosperous love, 
That's pledg'd on earth, and sealed above.' 

Lalla Rookh. 



The day was unusually lovely, the sail more 
than usually delightful, to all but the pre- 
occupied M. De M^rinval and his wife— -the 
latter was busy speculating on the probable 
results of her approaching conference with her 
friend ; the former — oppressed with the sense 
of his secretly-altered feelings towards one of 
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the party — ^lost his graceful ease of manner ; 
and was alternately plunged in thought, or 
trying to hide his want of real spirits, by 
the rather noisy way in which he affected 
gaiety. 

To Minnie, the day had been one of un- 
alloyed pleasure. Never had Gerald's manner 
been more tender — ^never had his words fallen 
with such delightM significance on her ears. 
True, he had not said he loved her — ^but could 
there be any doubt of the fact, when she 
remembered the looks she encountered if she 
ventured to raise her eyes to his expressive, 
animated face? — true, he had not said — 
"Minnie, love me — ^be my wife;" but what 
other meaning could the words, he did utter, 
convey? Had he not, with eloquent enthu- 
siasm, dwelt on the happiness of being near 
those we love — ^the one beloved ? — ^had he not, 
in glowing terms, described the delight of 
gazing on the face of her who reigns in our 
heart, of listening to her voice, though but for 
a few moments — and had he not concluded by 
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whispering — *^ Oh, Minnie ! what, then, must 
be the rapture, when this is for life ? " And 
she sat in the quiet of her room that night, 
recalling all these bewildering, dangerous, re- 
collections of the day, till tears of love and 
hope flowed from her eyes. 

" May I come in ? " said the voice of Cle- 
raence, almost simultaneously with her tap on 
the door ; and, half vexed to be disturbed in her 
reverie, Minnie languidly rose to admit her. 

" I feared I should have found you in bed. 
I was unexpectedly detained," said Clemence, 
who had divested herself of her finery, and 
was comfortably wrapped in a nigligS ; " and 
here you are in fuU costume." 

Blushing, as she remembered why time had 
stolen by thus unnoticed, Minnie began hastily 
to remove some trinkets, still too much ab- 
sorbed in thought to remark, that it was odd 
Madame De M^rinval should not say, what 
had induced her to come there at so unex- 
pected an hour. But Clemence was, at first, 
too much agitated to know how to begin ; and, 
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finding her embarrassment increase every 
moment, she did, as many do, whose feelings 
are really roused, and who dread something 
painful — ^for she rushed at once to the point, 
by saying — 

" My dear Minnie, I never heard you speak 
of your family; and really do not know 
whether you are English or American !" 

"I am English," she replied, a little 
astonished at the question, but quite ready 
to answer it. " I do not speak of my family, 
because — except the aunt who adopted me — 
I know of no other relation. But in her 
I have found all I needed, and to her I am 
indebted for almost all I possess" — and, in 
the fullness of her gratitude, she informed 
Clemence of her dependent state, and dilated 
on the kindness of Lady Rochedale, whose 
lavish generosity had enabled her to appear 
as became the favoured friend of one she 
must always love. 

"And who is this Lady Rochedale?" asked 
Clemence, when Minnie stopped speaking. 
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Minnie replied, while a deep blush covered 
her face — " She is Lord Blaymore's aunt/' 

Clemence turned pale with apprehension, 
and felt a shivering sensation seize her. She 
trembled for Minnie; she was apprehensive 
for her peace. No paltry disappointment, 
that her friend was neither high bom, nor 
rich, sweDed her heart ; that friend was still 
the same sweet, gentle being she had ever 
loved, with an additional claim on her sym- 
pathy and kindness now : for she brought 
tidings with her, that would render both more 
than ever needftiL To her it was now clear 
that Lord Blaymore had cruelly trifled with 
that friend's peace. Marriage was, indeed, 
out of the question ; there was not only want 
of fortune, but want of birth. To her French 
training and associations the word, m&aUiancej 
rendered a union impossible ! 

Astonished at the silence which succeeded 
her communication, Minnie at last looked up, 
and, in the expressive countenance of her 
friend, read that no trifling motive had 
brought her there. 
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** What is it, Cl^mence/' she asked. 

With a faint attempt at a smile, she 
replied: — "I come in my recently acquired 
character of wife, to ask a few questions, and 
to daim the confidence of one who is very 
dear to me. Acquit me of all impertinent 
motives — all ill-bred curiosity; but I must 

know — ^I feel it due to us both to ask " 

She stopped, hoping Minnie would help and 
spare her. But no ; she seemed to have lost 
all power, all courage, as, pale and trembling, 
she sat gazing at Clemence. 

"I allude to Lord Blaymore," said the 
latter, and added, as if desperately — " are 
you engaged to him ? — ^speak, I entreat you," 
— and as no answer came, she grew more 
excited — " I have a right to ask — ^you are my 
guest — my friend; tell me — has he said he 
loves you ?"— and she went to her, and caress- 
ingly putting her arm round her, kissed her 
forehead. 

" CMmence," she began, " you have no 
right " 
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But Cl^mence impetuously stopped her — 
" I have every right — ^the right of one woman 
to save another from sorrow — ^the right of a 
happy wife, who wishes to see one she loves 
equally happy. I have a right to protect the 
innocent — a right to unmask treachery — '' 

" Stop !" cried Minnie, indignantly freeing 
herself from the friendly embrace — ^^ you have 
no right to speak thus of— of " 

" Of Lord Blajrmore," said Clemence, 
finishing the sentence — " I have. And now 
you must hear me out ; had I not believed his 
intentions honourable, long ago, before my 
marriage, when his assiduities were so marked, 
he would have been denied our society ; but I 
collected, from what you both said, that you 
had been previously acquainted ; and fancying 
your families were on friendly terms, I — ^then 
knowing nothing of the greater freedom 
English customs allow — ^readily believed that 
what I thought desirable, was sure ; it was 
clear to me that there was love on both sides, 
and how could I tell ? I supposed, I hoped, 
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that it was sanctioned by relatives ; lately, 
very lately indeed, I have doubted this — ^very 
lately, indeed, I have been forced to doubt 
whether there is anything real, in all my sup- 
posed arrangements, except your love for an 
unworthy object; oh! Minnie, tell me that 
here, also, I am deceived." 

"C16mence, I cannot," — and she clasped 
her hands, and burst into tears, quite overcome 
at this excess of emotion and vehemence in 
one generally so undemonstrative. 

" And he ^has he said" — ^her indignation 

seemed uncontrollable, as she slowly added — 
*^ has he said that he loves you ?" 

The reply was as she had expected — 

" Not in words ; but nothing — nothing you 
can say will destroy my confidence in his 
honour — ^nothing will destroy the hope I fully 
entertain, that, directly some impediments are 
removed, to which he has often alluded, he 
will openly avow those feelings that, in all but 
words, he has assured me of." 

"But the consent of friends?" suggested 
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Madame De Merinval, puzzled by a credulity 
which, with her foreign notion of impediments, 
seemed almost madness. 

" Lord Blaymore is his own master," said 
Minnie, with a little assumption of pride, that 
would hare amused her friend, had not the 
subject been of so serious a nature. 
Much grieved to find the truth sadder even 
than she had expected, and convinced that 
Minnie's infatuation and ignorance would ren- 
der her deaf to further reasonings and per- 
suasions, Madame De Merinval saw that her 
only remaining course was now to make an 
appeal to her delicacy and pride. 

Without naming her husband, she frankly 
told Minnie, that she was not the only one who 
had noticed Lord Blaymore's conduct, and 
the pleasure with which his assiduities were 
received, and that, under these circumstances, 
she had resolved, by withdrawing from his 
society, to free herself from any further re- 
sponsibility — therefore all was arranged for an 
early departure the next morning. 
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" Oh ! C16mence ! — ^leave — and without any 
intimation, or farewell," and her looks and tones 
evinced both reproach and disappointment. 

^^ It is our only wise plan. Do not shake 
your head and fed angry. Listen once more 
to me, my friend. If Lord Blaymore really 
loves you — honourably loves you — ^he will be 
the first to acknowledge the propriety of this 
separation, tQl he is enabled openly to declare 
his love, and honestly to seek yours. There is 
nothing more dangerous to a woman's happi- 
ness and reputation, than the equivocal posi- 
tion in which, it is now evident to me, you are 
both placed. I know so little of your national 
customs, that I am willing to hope I have ex- 
aggerated difficulties; but this I do know — 
that here we can no longer remain. And who 
can tell but that our sudden flight may 
produce a crisis. He may follow — ^if so, there 
can be but one result. He must speak out. 
Is it not so, dear Minnie ?" 

" Perhaps you are right," replied she, 
partly because she was reconciled to the plan, 
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from the hope held out that it might lead to a 
crisis — partly, because it was once more the 
old story of the weak mind yielding to the 
strong one ; — " perhaps, you are right. I no 
longer oppose your determination — ^as early 
as you like, you will find me ready." 

When they arrived in Paris, Minnie found 
that the De Merinvals were going to visit a 
relative. This the Vicomte had decided on — 
and also that Minnie should leave them. She 
therefore returned to Madame Delacour's, 
patiently waiting for a few days, in the hope 
of seeing, or, at least, hearing from. Lord 
Blaymore. But days became weeks — he 
neither wrote nor came — designedly he re- 
frained from doing either ; and she was begin- 
ning to experience that nervous anxiety, which 
pales the cheek, and makes the heart ache, 
when — oh, happy announcement ! — is it true? 
— his card was put into her hand. 

Too ingenuous to feign anger — indeed^ too 
delighted to conceal her pleasure — ^loving too 
deeply to assume a cold or even guarded ex- 
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tenor — ^in that brief interview' all was told ; 
she loved, and was loved in return ; promises 
were exchanged, which were, for the present, 
to be kept secret — a correspondence was 
arranged ; and, before he left. Lord Blaymore 
had kissed the beautiful, blushing cheek, and 
called her " his — his own." " His wife," 
were the words mentally added by the happy 
girl; and in this delusion did she remain, 
as in a blissful dream — when— oh ! misery — 
misery ! — suspicions of his honourable inten- 
tions entered her elysium ; and, after an 
agony of suspense, came the assurance that 
he had never contemplated marriage, — 
that it was impossible ; and Minnie was 
rudely made sensible of the truth. She 
had loved one who was unworthy — she still 
loved him — she felt that she must ever love 
him ; for she was one who still can love, when 
confidence and respect are entirely lost. Alas! 
for such — and, unhappily, they are many. 

Her first step, after recovering from the 
efiects of this frightftd discovery, evinced both 
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prudence and determination. She would re- 
turn to England — she would snrround herself 
with the safeguard of friends — she would 
immediately enter on the duties always des- 
tined for her ; and, in the conscientious dis- 
charge of these, find at least employment and 
self-approbation. 

Was she, then, sorrowAil without cause? 
Poor Minnie ! 

For some time, no token of having remem- 
bered her came from Gerald ; happy for her, 
had this seeming forgetfulness continued ; but 
after her arrival at the Chase, and when some- 
thing like peace had settled on her heart, she 
received a letter from him, so bitter from his 
cruel reproaches on her faithlessness — so 
cutting from his pitiless sarcasms on her 
fickleness, that she felt at first overwhelmed, 
then roused, at the outrageous, insolent, in- 
justice of the accusations. 

At this moment, Mr. Hammond made his 
proposals ; a short calm succeeded the accept- 
ance of them, to be for ever destroyed, by the 
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acttial presence of him who seemed her evil 
genius. Ah ! who may relate the tears — the 
struggles — the agony — the despair of his poor 
victim ! Skilfully was she made to understand 
that .he still loved her, even while she was 
tortured by seeing herself openly neglected, and 
another preferred ; words, the real meaning of 
which no one else comprehended, were as 
daggers in her heart — looks of scorn, that 
made her shudder — sneers, that filled her 
eyes with tears — were succeeded by whispers 
that made her tremble with pleasure and fear 
— ^by glances that recalled the happy time 
when she believed that she was * his — his own 
— ^his wife.' And Minnie — luckless Minnie, 
began to delight in remembering those days; she 
began to compare the dazzling future as it 
had been then visioned to her, with the calm 
happiness now awaiting her ; and, oh ! more, 
far more dangerous still, she presumed to 
contrast the unobtrusive, amiable, duty-loving 
man, on the eve of becoming her husband, 
with the brilliant, unprincipled lover ; who had, 

VOL. IL H 
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already, more than once, though knowing her 
engagement, dared to plead his unhallowed 
suit. 

The conflict was sharp and severe ; but we 
know how it ended ; Gerald never visited 
Ireland, at that time, as he pretended. The 
letter containing an account of his accident, 
was part of the plot ; it had been forwarded 
to his servant, a sort of foster-brother — a man 
unscrupulously devoted to him — with orders to 
post it on a certain day ; it was the precon- 
certed signal that all was prepared, and that 
she would be met the day after its arrival ; 
and so well was all arranged, that no trace 
was left of their hasty journey to London. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

• Suspicion overturns what confidence builds.' 

Massinger. 



• It is the bright day that brings forth the adder.' 

Shakspeare 



" And so you really must leave us ?" said Lady 
Rochedale, to Isabel Malcolm, some weeks 
after Minnie's mysterious departure ; and 
when the excitement of that event was 
exchanged for conjecture, perhaps not less 
wearing — " how I wish you could stay ! '' 

*' I promised Fanny that I would take care 
of Douglas, while she is unable to do so — and- 

H 2 
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really, from one cause or another, I have 
remained here till there is no time to spare, if 
I am to keep my promise." 

" I know that it is selfish to wish to retain 
you longer ; for I am sure, lately, there has 
been nothing to attract you, but our evident 
need of your sympathy. How I shall miss 
you, Isabel ! " 

" And why should you, dear friend ? — ^why 
should the absence of one make such a void 
in your social circle ? With husband, daughter, 
and many very agreeable neighbours, why 
should you become so dependent on me ? — 
for it were afiectation to say that I do not 
perceive this." 

Lady Rochedale was silent for a few minutes, 
and her look was troubled, as she then said — 

" With Sir Rupert, I rarely feel quite at 
my ease — and wonder, when I see you and 
several others, evidently happy and comforta- 
ble in his society. Do not, however, mistake 
my meaning, or my feelings. I perceive his 
many excellencies ; I am deeply sensible of 
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his unvaried kindness; but, Isabel, to me, 
there is something icy in his goodness — some- 
thing cold and repellent, even in his constant 
indulgence. Strange and contradictory as it 
may sound, I have never been happier in my 
husband's society, than when some great sor- 
row has fallen on us both. Grief seems to 
unite us more closely, more tenderly ; and 
tears of regret, for some blessing that has been 
taken from us, have often, by me, been min- 
gled with tears of thankfulness, as I have 
fancied, under all his reserve, that there was 
deep, abiding affection, some of which was 
given to me/' 

" Doubt it not ! — oh ! doubt it not for one 
moment ! " eagerly exclaimed Miss Malcolm, 
much affected at the mournful, quiet tone — 
for she had long seen, with regret, how hus- 
band and wife had been at cross purposes. 
*' Sir Rupert was, from an early age, placed 
in circumstances the most unfavourable to one 

of a shy, sensitive character, and " she 

paused, in some embarrassment. 
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'^ And you would say, tliat I hare not sought 
to remove, or change them,** interropted Lady 
RochedaIe,with a sigh; "perhaps yon are right." 

" Then, if I am right, change ihem now — 
nay, do not look as if yon thought the at- 
tempt hopeless — ^try it. And now that we are 
at confession, let me presume still more — 
carry on this change, in yourself, towards 
Edith — ^towards your neighbours. Make her 
your friend — make them your acquaintances.'' 

" You recommend difficult tasks, Isabel, and 
do not know how often I have vainly tried 
this with Edith — ^how often I have, in the 
kindest manner, sought her confidence, and 
failed — how I have almost asked for her sym- 
pathy, and been denied it. Still, thus encou- 
raged, I will renew my eflforts with her. As 
to neighbours, I own to a reluctance to make 
the first overtures. I used to see the Ban- 
nersfield family frequently, and liked them ; 
but, since Edith's rejection of their son, a good 
deal of formality has mixed with our inter- 
course. With regard to the few other families 
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I visit, I do SO, merely because Sir Rupert's 
station requires it." 

"And the Clevelands ?" asked Miss Mal- 
colm, with a smile, and shake of the head — 
'^ I thought you once valued them very highly ; 
and sweet little Maggy, so ready to love, and 
be loved." 

A deep colour overspread her friend's cheeks, 
but she answered frankly — 

" You convict me of injustice— of meanness 
— but I will try and rise above these paltry 

feelings, and yesj I hope you will find that 

I have been successful. 

" I am sure I shall," was the encouraging 
reply ; and, thinking that Lady Rochedale had 
now better take counsel of her own heart. Miss 
Malcolm judiciously left her alone. 

A few days before that which was fixed on 
for IsabeVs departure, Edith entered her dress- 
ing-room, with an open letter in her hand. 

" I venture to intrude," she said, " because 
I have a request to make, and delay would 
render your compliance useless." " 
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*' What is your petition ?" enquired Isabel, 
rather surprised at the eager, excited manner 
of the petitioner : " I am too old to be brides- 
maid — so do not ask that." 

"Nothing of the kind is contemplated," 
said Edith, laughing; "but I have just 
received a very pressing invitation from Lady 
Sutterby, which I shall much like to accept. 
Both papa and mamma give their consent; 
and, if you will take charge of me during the 
journey, I promise to be very good and 
obedient. I have only to write and say 
when I may be expected, and she will fetch 
me from Mr. Malcolm's house." 

Now it had happened that, two days before 
this, when Edith had made some remark 
about London, in the hope of hearing whether 
her parents meant to leave the Chase, she had 
been dreadfully disappointed at her father's 
reply ; for, without being aware of the havoc 
his words made, he remorselessly destroyed all 
hopes of sharing its gaieties, by saying, that 
he should not leave the Chase till the autumn, 
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when he intended to spend some time at the 
sea-side ; adding that he had been so distressed 
by a late occurrence, as to feel quite unequal 
to the exertion which a campaign among 
fashionable amusements required : but, at 
last, perceiving Edith's lowering looks and 
evident dissatisfaction, he kindly said, as 
he turned to his wife : — " But my indifference 
to gaiety must not make me forget that you 
may not be equally apathetic; if you have 
the least wish to visit London, only say so, 
and I will write about a house immediately." 

"I have no wish to be away from you, 
when, by your own avowal, you are not well. 
Edith and I shall find it our pleasure, no less 
than our duty, to remain here." 

"Answer for yourself, mamma," thought 
Edith, the cloud, which her father's concluding 
words had chased away, again settling on her 
brow as her mother spoke. But Lady Roche- 
dale saw it not; she was looking at the 
pleased expression that lighted up her hus- 
band's face, and thought of nothing else. 
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But Isabel saw all — and she remarked to 
herself, if that sullen, gloomy look should 
become permanent on the daughter's face, 
small satisfaction or comfort would her society 
afford her parents. Therefore, it was with the 
utmost sincerity, that she told Edith she would 
willingly take charge of her, till Lady Sutterby 
sent for her. 

" I have written all my letters for to-mor- 
row," said Lady Rochedale, as her friend 
entered her dressing-room the last night of 
her visit. " I shall be quite disqualified for a 
correspondent after you leave us ; besides, I 
do not mean to give myself time. I intend, 
dear Isabel, to follow your advice while your 
farewell still sighs in my ears, and shall drive 
to the Parsonage and enquire after Miss 
Evelyn. I blush to think that all the kind- 
ness, during her illness, has been hitherto 
shown by you and Sir Rupert only." 

" Do so ; and when you write, fail not to 
tell me how the dear girl is. It has been a 
fearful time of anxiety to the Clevelands — 
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but I trust that the proposed change of air 
will complete the cure. But I have inter- 
rupted you. I perceive that all your letters 
are not completed," glancing at a sheet of 
paper still lying open. 

"Oh I I have only to add a few lines in 
conclusion to one to Gerald — and that would 
have been done ere now, but that I sat 
balancing my pen, while undecided whether I 
would say anything about our unfortunate 
fugitive. I should be sorry, if information of 
an event so very painful to us, should be read 
by him with levity or indifference; and I have 
been so much engaged, that, actually, this is 
my first letter to him since he left us — ^what 
say you ?" 

" I should think any information of this cir- 
cumstance quite unnecessary to Azm," replied 
Miss Malcolm, suddenly resolving to have no 
concealment on this subject, with which to 
reproach herself If her suspicions were true, 
Lady Eochedale, especially, ought to be en- 
lightened; if not, Isabel decided that she 
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must bear the odium of having imagined 
them. 

"You have some latent meaning beyond 
what the mere words imply," said Lady 
Roehedale, quickly. 

"I have — ^but I fear you will think me 
uncharitable and prejudiced;" and, receiving 
no answer, though her auditor evinced in- 
creased attention, she continued — " It is my 
fixed belief, that Lord Blaymore could unravel 
the whole of this tangled web — could explain 
all that is mysterious ; — ^it is my fixed belief 
that the miserable girl is with him ! " 

" With him ! " burst from Lady Roehedale, 
who turned pale and faint — " Oh, Isabel ! " 

" Hear my reasons for this conviction, and 
then judge for yourself;" — and she forthwith 
proceeded to relate many apparently strange 
circumstances, which were easily imderstood, 
if this supposition were correct. She recalled 
to her hearer's mind various coincidences, 
which it now seemed as if she had been blind, 
not to have herself remarked; and she con- 
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eluded by saying — she was sure Minnie and 
Lord Blaymore had met in Paris. 

^*And now, when this dreadful suspicion 
first dawns on my mind, you leave me — 
Isabel, should I not tell Sir Rupert ? " 

" If you were in possession of anything 
like proof, I should say, certainly — yes ; but, 
as all is still merely suspicion — though, that 
is very strong — I advise not. What could 
SirEupertdo?" 

" And, Edith — are we wise in allowing her 
to visit where she may meet her cousin ? Re- 
member your own warning to me. Good 
heavens ! if this is true, how doubly careful 
should we be, not to expose her to the atten- 
tions of one so base — so cruel ; and yet, oh, 
Isabel! are we not, perhaps, basely, cruelly 
wronging him?" 

" I wish I could think so — I would gladly 
bear the full penalty of my error. But with 
me, it is past belief — ^it is conviction. With 
regard to Edith, I think you had better not 
disappoint her. It is not very likely they 
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will meet. It is now quite the fag end of the 
season, and he is probably abroad ; and, even 
if he should make his appearance, you have 
but to summon her home ; there is no danger, 
while he has this new toy, that he will follow." 

Much occupied with the discharge of her 
housekeeping duty, which was prolonged by 
the delicate health of her sister-in-law, Miss 
Malcolm knew but little of the gaiety which, 
as usual, filled the ball-rooms, and crowded 
the opera. Fashions came in and went out ; 
matches came on and went off; engagements, 
elopements, took place ; and she heard only 
the faint echo of them, while cheering her 
brother, and nursing his wife. 

At length the latter emerged from her dress- 
ing-room and wrappers — and again the whis- 
pered tittle-tattle of the day found tongue and 
voice, and made itself audible ; and Miss Mal- 
colm was astonished and vexed to learn, not 
only that Lord Blaymore had appeared on the 
scene, but that he had devoted himself with 
such marked assiduity to Miss Rochedale, as 
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to have drawn the eyes of that sleepless Argus, 
the public, upon them, and set many-tongued 
rumour gossipping of their doings. 

Isabel was the more annoyed at this, as it 
revealed a want of candour in Edith, from 
which she ha^d believed that her pride would 
have preserved her — for, though she had 
spoken of f&tes and other amusements, never 
once had she named her cousin. "There 
is a consciousness in this concealment," 
thought she ; and, in her turn, she kept 
silent, arid sorrowed to think that, perhaps, 
already the misguided girl, who had sacri- 
ficed all for him, was even now paying the 
penalty in desertion and tears. 

' The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 
Hath lost its charm by being caught ; 
For every touch that woo'd its stay. 
Hath brush'd its brightest hues away.' 

However, one of the first parties to which 
Miss Malcolm went, was to one given by 
Lady Sutterby, at which she was introduced to 
Miss Sutterby — ^her ladyship's niece — a pleas- 
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ing girl, just returned from Paris, where she 
had been some time residing with her father. 

*' I am so sorry we are clisappointed of 
the pleasure of seeing Lord Blaymore this 
evening/' said Lady Sutterby to Miss Mal- 
colm, who was talking with her niece and 
Edith ; " we saw him last night at the Opera, 
when, knowing you were acquainted, and that 
it would gratify him to meet you, I said you 
were to favour us with your company. But 
a note to Edith this morning brings his ex- 
cuse — some provoking business, that pretends 
to have a prior claim, prevents his coming." 

^ ' A note ! — so — so. This is the beginning of 
a correspondence, or, perhaps, only the con- 
tinuation of one," thought Isabel — and looking 
as unconcernedly as she could at Edith, who 
blushed crimson, she said, carelessly — " I did 
not know that he was in town." 

Edith did not reply, but, availing herself of 
Lady Sutterby's departure, in order to wel- 
come some fresh arrivals, she moved away 
with her. But she had better have remained ; 
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for Miss Malcolm, turning to Miss Sutterby, 
took the opportunity of saying, vnth design^ 
" I fancied his lordship was in Ireland " — for 
she knew, that was the address still used by 
Lady Bochedale. 

" I do not know whether he came thence, 
or from Paris ; he has been for the last fort- 
night in London, and is remarkably attentive 
to my aunt," — and the young lady smiled 
significantly. 

" I suppose you were acquainted with him 
abroad ; he is half French, at least, by resi- 
dence," said Isabel. 

" I met him once or twice, when I was first 
in society, more than a year ago ; but at that 
time, he was so exclusively with his friends, 
the Vicomte de M^rinval, and his young bride, 
whom my father did not know; that, till 
his arrival here, I was never introduced to 
him." 

De M^rinval ! — ^the name lighted up all that 
was obscure and dim in Miss Malcolm's mind ; 
it placed in order aU that was chaotic ; it col- 

TOL. n. I 
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lected to one point all the fragments that were 
scattered ; it made * assurance doubly sure.' 

"I have heard the name of Madame de 
Merinval often mentioned, as that of a very 
charming person," she remarked, anxious, yet 
dreading, to hear more. 

" Oh ! she is very much admired ; but at 
that time she was talked of chiefly as a bride ; 
and, I was going to say, was the observed of 
all observers ; but, that her beautiful English 
friend took much more than tythe of this 
general homage — I forget her name, but Lord 
Blaymore was reported to be the favoured 
worshipper ; and apparently with reason ; yet, 
who will believe report ? — for here he is burning 
incense on another altar." 

It was a relief to Miss Malcolm, when the 
evening ended ; and she found herself at home, 
able to think quietly. She decided that she 
had better not write to Lady Rochedale, till 
she had seen Lord Blaymore and Edith 
together; she could then advise as circum- 
stances might seem to justify; for she most 
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especially wished to avoid doing anything, that 
would make Lady Rochedale act so as to pre- 
cipitate a result, which might compromise 
Edith. But her watching was doomed to be 
as disappointing as that of the old woman in 
the legend of the Brighton Dyke, who looked 
for the evil one. 

' Night after night, this ancient dame 
Watched, but he never came again ;' 

for, like that incarnation of wickedness, in 
more senses than one. Lord Blaymore found 
the prior claims of business so powerful, that 
he was no more seen in society during that 
season. 



I 2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' Oh, thou vast ocean! Ever-fiounding sea! 
Thou symbol of a dread immensity! 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach — 
' Eternity— r-Etemity and Power."* 

Babby Cobnwaix. 



Has Maggy been ill, and only incidental 
mention made of the fact ? Even so ! Very 
ill, indeed, was she, with an obstinate, 
wasting, low fever, the result of neglected 
cold: and anxious were the hearts, and sad 
the looks, of those, whose love she had so 
thoroughly made her own. 
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Mrs. Cleveland aad Nurse WUson scarcely 
left her bed-side; Mr. Cleveland wandered 
about like one seeking comfort, and not 
finding it ; while the enthusiastic Von Eudiger 
haunted the place, and waylaid the doctor, 
fairly giving way to his grief, and weeping 
unrestrainedly when the report was unfavour- 
able to his hopes and affection. 

Sir Eupert, too, showed himself deeply 
interested in the result; and when Miss 
Malcolm brought news that the burning 
fever was yielding to remedies, his face was 
almost radiant, as he warmly thanked her for 
her kind sjrmpathy towards his ' little ward,' 
and discussed, with her, a plan for the removal 
of the invalid, directly she could bear the 
fatigue. 

How Isabel wished all this had been said to 
his wife, instead of to her — b, wish that gave 
her courage to speak to Lady Rochedale, 
as she did, when the latter gave her an 
opportunity. 

" How kind you all are," said Maggy, one 
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day, when she was recovering, and Mrs. 
Cleveland brought in a basket of fruit and 
flowers, part of a daily present from the 
Chase ; ^^ may I not see Sir Sapert, and 
thank him, the next time he comes?" 

And, happily, when he did next come, she 
was thought strong enough for the interview, 
and he then learned what it was to receive 
Maggy's thanks in Maggy's own way. One 
thin hand feebly held his. One weak arm 
was put round his neck, and the small pale 
face was raised to be kissed. That weak 
touch held him as in a vice ; that tremulous 
embrace was as a band of iron thrown round 
him ! He thought of her mother — ^he thought 
of Basil, as he pressed her tenderly, but long 
and fervently, to his heart. 

" You are very good," said the faint voice 
— and she lifted her eyes, and smiled. 

He placed her gently in her easy chair — 
and tears were ready to burst forth, as con- 
science said — "Good! — I, good! — was my 
early neglect good? — was ray reluctant aid 
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good ? — ^was it good to have cast thee among 
strangers ?" — and he was powerfully affected. 

Yes, it was good — in thy despite it was 
good. Yes, thy neglect was overruled for her 
advantage — thy cold charity brought warm 
loving hearts around her — thy indifference 
made others cherish her with threefold care. 
Yes, it was good ! 

" Ah I my darling — I see thee, at last. 
How thy old friend has pined for thee ! — ^how 
he has longed to hear thy dear voice ! Ah, 
Himmel ! How thou art changed ! — and yet — 
no — thou art quite the same — ^thy look so lov- 
ing — thy smile so sweet. All praise to him who 
has raised thee, and restored thee to our hearts!" 

Thus said the German organist. The snows 
of winter were on his head, — but on his 
heart was the sun of everlasting summer. 
Age was in his looks, but his feelings were 
those of perpetual youth. 

" Dear mother, it is very pleasant to be 
ill," remarked Maggy, as Mrs. Wilson was 
hovering about her, trying to do something 
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more, where all seemed to have been done 
perfectly. 

"Pleasant to be recovering from illness," 
she replied ; " but, oh ! it is dreadful to watch 
and wait — ^to hope and fear." 

"My words sounded selfish," rejoined 
Maggy, in explanation ; " but I meant to say, 
it is so delightful to see so much love — to feel 
it all around — ^to hear it in every voice — ^to 
know that the heart and thought are full of 
it — and that it is all for the one lying helpless, 
ill — ^perhaps, dying. Oh, mother! what a 
beautifiil ^ft love is ! " 

" If earthly love is so beautiful, what, then, 
must that be which is Heavenly ?" asked the 
voice of Mr. Cleveland. 

" Sit here, and tell us about it," said the 
convalescent; "I shall like to hear you." 
And he sat down, and spoke and read of the 
love that passeth knowledge. 

It was a great addition to Maggy's delight, at 
the prospect of her sea-side visit, that she should 
there meet her friend, Sophia Pemberton. 
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For a long time before Maggy fell ill, all 
who knew the Pembertons had been grieved 
at Sophia's changed appearance — ^not only was 
she thin and pale, but there was a listlessness in 
all she did, that was quite opposed to the active, 
energetic, cheerful manner, in which she had 
formerly entered into her varied duties, and 
attended to her father's numerous requisitions. 

He, poor man, unable to remark these symp- 
toms, which made friends anxious, was conscious 
only of her want of cheerfulness— -of the ab- 
sence of those companionable qualities — ^those 
conversational talents — ^which, unknown to him, 
till they were withdrawn, had so greatly solaced 
him, and mitigated the effects of his loss of sight. 

At first, he complained of Sophia's inatten- 
tion to his helplessness, and doubled his usual 
quantity of sympathy for himself, to compen- 
sate for her imaginary deficiency ; but, gra- 
dually and gently, as the truth was disclosed, 
by the kind Von Rudiger, he took the alarm, 
and by his over anxiety — his restless wish to 
know all — ^his perpetual enquiries — ^forced poor 
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Sophia, in her wish to quiet him, to make exer- 
tions, for which she afterwards paid the penalty. 

Then— rcheered by her assumed cheerful- 
ness — ^he would go to the other extreme ; and, 
hoping that his fears had had no foundation, 
would easily allow his selfishness to make him 
forgetful, and renew his claims upon her 
attention and strength, beyond what she 
could bear. 

Sophia had, literally, made herself eyes to 
her father ; for, among the many privations, 
which his infirmity rendered peculiarly dis- 
tressing, to a man of his literary taste and 
habits, was the impossibility to read. To him, 
all volumes were sealed, and knowledge, at 
one entrance, quite shut out. 

But his daughter possessed, in perfection, 
that rare talent of being a good reader. Von 
Rudiger, with all his musical fastidiousness, 
declared that she was unrivalled in reading 
either poem or speech — a tragedy of the-highest 
order, or a comedy full of wit and humour ; 
and this talent was now in constant demand. 
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Often she kept on reading when her head 
swam, and she could scarcely see the letters ; 
and then herZ father would have the passage 
read again, because she had not given 
the proper emphasis; and wondered at the 
bad taste that had not detected the inaccu- 
racy. 

One day, she read till the thick volume— it 
.was * Brown's Philosophy' — ^falling on the floor, 
with a loud noise, alarmed her father; he 
spoke, and, receiving no reply, in an agony of 
terror, rang, and called loudly for aid ; and, 
was half distracted, when he heard that Sophia 
had fainted ! 

Weeks passed before she could resume 
the lightest of her duties ; and then she was 
ordered to the sea-side. 

And now came the healthy re-action on her 
father's character ; not a little aided by a few 
words of friendly truth, which, once more, 
Von Rudiger had the courage to speak. 

In an ahnost incredibly short space of time, 
Mr. Pemberton had laid down for himself an 
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entirely new system. The blind man had 
looked carefiilly^ minutely, into his own 
character ; and, with dismay, perceived that 
while he had been rebelliously repining at his 
loss, he had mis-used his blessings ; and had 
allowed an absorbing egotism to make him 
forgetful of his daughter. But, with a revival 
of all his former energy, he at once began his 
own education ; a resolute will helped him ; a 
strong conviction of justice and right, urged 
him steadily on ; and, before they had been a 
month at Scarborough, he had made such 
progress, as not only to be wonderfiilly inde- 
pendent, but more — ^much more ; he was 
resigned, contented. Sight, it is true, was 
only a beautiful memory — ^but how much was 
there still left that was real ! 

" And I am then going to look on the sea!" 
exclaimed Maggy, a few weeks after she had 
made her first appearance in public — ^which 
she did in Lady Rochedale's pretty close car- 
riage ; for, in conformity with her good inten- 
tions and promise, she had offered to send it 
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every day to the Parsonage, on purpose that 
Maggy might have an airing. 

"You have often had a wish to have a peep 
at the deep and dark blue ocean, and now you 
will be indulged. This is one result of your 
illness," observed Mrs. Wilson. 

" Yes — ^there is good in everything — and 
there is no end to the goodness that is always 
inventing some pleasure for me. Only think 
of Sir Rupert arranging this delightfid change 
— and Lady Rochedale's kindness, too ! Who 
would have expected her to bring me such a 
nice selection of amusing books ?" 

And she rested her head on her hand, as if 
overcome with happy and grateful thoughts. 

Mrs. Cleveland, who was present, exchanged 
looks with Mrs. Wilson — and the latter, not 
yet pacified by recent kindness for former 
neglect, and who had not forgotten her lady- 
ship's late indiflference during illness, in spite 
of books and carriage, half-audibly muttered — 
*I am sure her goodness surprises me!" — in 
a tone that made Mrs. Cleveland laugh. 
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*' Did you hear Sir Supert say, that Mr. 
Percy Rochedale is expected from Ireland, 
mother* dear?'' enquired Maggy, whose 
thoughts had evidently wandered from books^ 
carriage, and Lady Rochedale. " I do not think 
he named the time when he was to arrive ! " 

" No, he did not," replied Mrs. Wilson ; 
" but I hope we shall have returned before 
Mr. Percy leaves the Chase. He was a noble, 
generous boy, and he is a handsome, good 
young soldier, and brave, too, I am sure. 
Do you remember, Maggy, the first time he 
ever saw you to notice you ?" 

Yes — Maggy remembered it well ; but, as 
Mrs. Cleveland had never heard the whole 
history, it was told her now, with fiiU particu- 
lars — so full, that they seemed to weary 
Maggy, who closed her eyes, and leaned back 
on her pillows. But memory was busy re- 
calling the whole scene — there were two 
friends, then — one is still left ; but where is 
the other ? — and quiet tears fell from beneath 
her closed lids. 
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And now Maggy and Mrs. Wilson are at 
Scarborough ; and the young girl, not yet quite 
recovered, and still far from strong, was over- 
tired with the journey, though it had been 
performed in the most easy — nay, luxurious 
manner possible ; and she was glad to rest 
her weary body in bed, where, after having 
taken a refreshing tea, a strange, monotonous, 
booming sound — it was the voice of the sea — 
soon lulled her to sleep, which was prolonged 
to a rather late hour the next morning. 

Delighted at this symptom of returning 
health, very gently had Mrs. Wilson, more 
than once, peeped at her precious charge, 
whose thin, colourless cheeks told of recent 
illness ; but her regular breathing, placid ex- 
pression, and easy attitude, all equally now 
spoke of recovery. 

"Come, ladybird, open your eyes!'' she 
said, on her third entrance, seeing that 
Maggy was waking up ; " breakfast is ready ; 
the sun shines brightly ; and such a beautiful 
sea ! " 
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^ The sea ! — ah, the sea ! — kt me look at 
the sea!** 

'^ Not from this room ; but when yon are 
dressed, and look from onr pretty dtting-room 
window, I am sure yon will be pleased." 

Pleased! oh, it was a feeling mnch more 
powerful — mnch more intense — that chained 
Maggy to the window, as she gazed on the 
glorious scene now spread ont before her! 
The bright sun shining like gold, and silver, 
and precious gems, upon the broad expanse of 
water, which, far, far away, seemed to touch 
the sky ; the light fleecy clouds floating off* 
to infinite space, suggesting, by their fan- 
tastic form, and ever varying shape, all kinds 
of things, both real and imaginary — ^the ships 
gliding over the restless bosom of the mighty 
deep ; in some places with that graceful ease, 
which may be mistaken for repose ; in others, 
rising and falling as they encountered the 
slight undulation — the fishers' boats, some far 
out — numbers near the shore, or drawn up on 
the beach ; — the life, the activity, the beauty, 
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the novelty, of all on which she looked, held 
Maggy entranced — ^till, at last, quite overcome 
with emotion, tears filled her eyes ; and, mur- 
muring — *^It is too beautiful!" she turned 
away. 

Nor did her delight wear off, as she daily 
became accustomed to this. Her greatest 
enjoyment, was to be carried to the beach in 
her invalid-chair, and, while Mrs. Wilson wan- 
dered to a short distance, in search of shells 
and sea-weed, or remained near, with her 
never-faih'ng knitting, Maggy would look 
around and above, and learn what Nature was, 
presented in this fresh guise of beauty ; or 
she would close her eyes, and hear music in 
the ceaseless sounds of the waters, and listen 
to the voice of the waves, which, to her, 
always spoke the language of the very spirit 
of poetry. Yes — ^to her, it always so sounded ; 
though, during one dreadful storm, she lis- 
tened with blanched cheek and kindling eyes to 
the thunder, and the horrible roar of the vexed 
ocean ; and she shivered with terror, when the 
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inky distance was illumined only by the light- 
ning's flash. It was fearfiil, but grand — it 
was awful, but sublime! And now Maggy 
understood the true meaning of that myste- 
rious term. 

^* Oh ! I am sure I see Miss Pemberton and 
her father out yonder. Look, dear mother !" 
exclaimed Maggy, the very first day she went 
out ; and, ordering her little chair to be drawn 
towards the spot, she was met by Sophia, with 
a cry of pleasure. 

^' It is Miss Evelyn and Mrs. Wilson, dear 
papa !" — ^turning to him. ^^ We knew what 
lodgings were engaged for you, and were 
going to call this very afternoon. How glad 
I am that you have both come !" 

" Is not lia Rochefoucault right, when he 
says, we can always find some satisfaction 
in the sorrows of our fiiends?'' asked Mr. 
Pemberton, but with nothing of his former 
caustic tone or expression. " Sophia forgets 
that we owe the pleasure of meeting you to 
your illness." 
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"Papa, I will not permit you to make 
cynical remarks, or quote satirical authors," 
replied his daughter, who, though stUl pale 
and very thin, was evidently in better health 
and spirits. 

" Perhaps, sir," remarked Mrs. Wilson, in 
her gentle way and soft voice, "you mean that 
we are right to look for good in everything — 
and wise to use freely what we may find?" 

" Yours is the better version," he replied, 
with unwonted cheerfulness. " I perceive 
that you are an optimist." 

" Yes, if I understand the meaning cor- 
rectly — and so is every one who watches 
the progress of events, and waits patiently 
for the results — ^for. He doeth all things 
weU." 

" ^ He maketh the blind to see,' " said Mr. 
Pemberton, in a low tone, as if speaking to 
himself. 

Maggy pressed Sophia's hand, which trem- 
bled with deep emotion ; but she did not look 
at her face — ^her eyes were fixed on the placid 
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countenance of Mr. Pemberton — who broke 
the silence that ensued, by saying, gaily — 

" We must not let our friends go, without 
making arrangements for meeting as often as 
is mutually agreeable/' 

And rarely did a day pass without a drive 
or a ramble together — or a few hours, spent in 
each other's society, during the evening, when 
Mr. Pemberton and Mrs. Wilson would be 
very busy — she teaching him to knit, and he 
playfully drfewing her out, by some startling 
paradox, or glaring fallacy ; against which she 
would quietly interpose a common-sense re- 
mark, which often made the erudite scholar, 
the man of extensive learning exclaim — '^ Oh! 
Truth, how wondrous are thy strength and 
harmony ! — ^with thee, there can be no dis- 
cord — ^before thee, falsehood lies prostrate. 
The veriest infant, armed with thee, has the 
spear of Ithuriel, and detects the most subtle 
sophisms." 

His daughter and Maggy would sit inte- 
rested listeners to these encounters ; and then 
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the latter, who was not strong enough to sing, 
sometunes delighted him with her music. 

It was during these almost daily interviews, 
between the two young friends, that she learned 
more of Sophia's previous history, than she 
had ever before done. Not that Miss Pember- 
ton had grown egotistical, from the indulgence 
and care of her father, but the listener threw 
so much interest into her manner, and so 
evidently sympathized with the narrator, that 
Sophia's habitual reserve, when self was the 
subject, yielded to this charm ; for when she 
ceased to talk, thinking that, perhaps, she had 
already said too much, Maggy's earnest looks, 
as she said — " Well, dear Sophia, and how did 
you bear Raymond's departure?" or, "it 
must have been very sad when you first heard 
of Mr. Pemberton's threatened misfortune ; 
teU me all about it ; " would tempt her again 
to revert to home details ; and she told Maggy 
how her family, and that of Mr. Hammond, 
had resided next to each other in a lovely 
part of Surrey ; that Raymond and Arthur 
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profession, before you can understand all that 
this trial has been to him." 

" I do/' replied the hearer, deeply affected, 
and looking up lovingly at the gentle eyes 
that kept back the tears; "but what a 
gracious thing it is that he is now so con- 
tented, and that he has so surprising a 
memory ; he often refers to objects as if he 
actually saw them. Look at him now, with 
Mrs. Wilson. I know, by the rapid movement 
of his stick, as he makes figures in the air, that 
he is describing something to her. Do you think, 
dear Sophy, that his recovery is hopeless?" 

Sophia became very pale from agitation, 
and her voice faltered, as she said, in a low 
tone : — " Maggy — a very faint hope, to which 
I cling with unswerving tenacity, was given 
me by a celebrated oculist, whom papa knew ; 
but, after mature deliberation, it was thought 
wiser to keep this a secret from him." 

" I understand," said Maggy— and, remark- 
ing that Sophia looked tired, she proposed 
that they should join Mr. Pemberton, 
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"Mrs. Wibon tells me that the sea is 
unusually beautiful," he «dd. "To me, it 
is always the very embodiment of creative 
power ; and, though the poet alludes to Timey 
I apply his lines literally" — ^and, in a vdce 
which he modulated with exquisite skill, 
he repeated Shelley's beautifiil address :— . 

" Unfathomable sea ! whose waves are years : 
Ocean of time! whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears : 

Thou shoreless flood! which, in thj ebb and flow, 
Claspest the limits of mortality I 
And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomit'st thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore. 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm ! 
Who shall put forth on thee — 
Unfeithomable sea?' 

Not less delighted, than astonished, was 
Maggy to hear and see the change in Mr. 
Pemberton. She remembered that, formerly, 
it was almost a point of conscience to avoid, 
as much as possible, all reference to objects of 
sight 

If any one spoke of a fine day, he would 
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reply — " It is so to those who are favoured 
with sight;" and the one who made the remark 
was ashamed of the thoughtlessness which had 
reminded the blind man of his infirmity. Did 
some careless guest praise the beauty of the 
flowers that were filling the room with a fi'a- 
grance, which he inhaled with pleasure, 
Mr. Pemberton would, by a sigh, make it felt 
that he could not see the form or colour that 
was admired ; and the unuttered reproach fell 
with all the weight of well-merited censure on 
the nerves of the sensitive speaker. 

And now he was himself alluding to these 
interdicted subjects — and as Maggy and Mrs. 
Wilson sat together that evening, they spoke 
of the alteration with the most friendly satis- 
faction. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' Ah ! may'st thou ever be what now thou art, 

Nor unbeseem the promise of thy spring ; 
As fair in form, as warm, jet pore in heart, 
Love's image upon earth without his wing, 
And guileless beyond Hope's imagining !' 

Byron. 



Two months thus spent, sent Maggy home 
with recovered health, though she still looked 
delicate. She returned, also, with a store of 
fresh associations and ideas, that was exhaust- 
less. A new book of nature had been opened 
to her; she had carefully read its contents, 
and stored up all its grand lessons — all its 
imperishable truths. 
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To her great and openly-avowed joy, she 
heard that Percy Rochedale was expected, m 
a few days, at the Chase ; and Mrs. Cleveland 
had whole chapters of news to tell respecting 
hun, which it greatly pleased Maggy to listen 
to. " His regiment is not to return from Ire- 
land, where he had so lately joined ; but Sir 
Rupert has heard a few stories relating to the 
proceedings of several of the officers, which 
gave him no very favourable opinion of the 
Colonel, who could allow of such conduct ; so 
Comet Percy is to exchange to one that will, 
probably, proceed to Syria, staying at Malta 
by the way. He will be absent three years — 
perhaps, longer — and must now depend on 
himself for being entitled to a * troop.' " All 
this had been communicated by Lady Roche- 
dale, who, it would thus seem, had persevered 
in her attempts to become more popular. 

"How glad I shall be to see him," said 
Maggy; and she repeated this to every one, 
when Percy's arrival was alluded to. But 
when, a week after her return, the Lieutenant 
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that was, and the Captain that was to be, pre- 
sented himself, and, with all the freedom of 
their boy and child acquaintance, accosted 
Maggy, she felt that all her old ease of man- 
ner and feeling had vanished; she was shy 
and embarrassed — longed to run away — to 
hide herself, and to be alone — ^to shed tears — 
or to commit some other strange folly. And 
when Percy, after a stroll in the garden, went 
away, thinking her an awkward, odd-man- 
nered girl, not at all improved since they last 
met, and, worse than all, went away with- 
out bidding her good-bye, Maggy really did 
cry. 

However, the next day, it was better ; and 
by the time she had had a charming ride with 
him and Sir Rupert, something like the joyous 
freedom of feeling was recovered, that had 
always marked their meeting formerly — and 
she could, at last, laugh and talk with her 
accustomed ease. 

" How handsome Mr. Percy is," said Mrs. 
Cleveland to her husband ; " and his manners 
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have all the charming frankness that so pleased 
me when he was quite young." 

" I am much gratified to see that he pre- 
serves the same open, candid spirit as ever. 
How much a few months, spent in the per- 
formance of important duties, have improved 
him ! In that short time, he has learnt some- 
thing of life, and of the part he has to take in 
it. Sir Rupert is a true friend in making 
him, for the future, depend on his own exer- 
tions — which, with the last generous outlay, 
will doubtless ensure him success. The best 
officers have always fought and toiled their 
way up ; and, if Percy really means to make 
the army his profession, patronage and pur- 
chase would now be injurious." 

" Listen, while I tell how greatness is 
thrust upon me," said the young soldier, 
when he made his almost daily call at the 
Parsonage ; " there is going to be such a 
party at the Chase — a regular gathering of 
the clans, Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves,' 
and I know not whom else besides. Edith, and 
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some friends she has been visiting, are ex- 
pected. Lady Rochedale is coming here in 
state; so that there can be no denial from 
you and Mr, Cleveland ; and Maggy — or, as 
her ladyship says, Miss Evelyn — ^is to be sent 
for in the evening." 

" I !" said Maggy. " Oh ! I hope I shall 

go." 

" And why not, pray, when Sir Rupert 
himself proposed it ?" was his quick enquiry. 

" I fear, then, that it is useless to say so ; 
but I think she had better remain at home. 
Maggy is not very strong — she grows too fast 
for that; besides," added Mrs. Cleveland, 
smiling, " though it is mortifying to refer, in 
her very presence, to such a thing, you must 
see how completely her poor head has been 
shorn of all its honours ; and, altogether, she 
looks in rather a delapidated state, and quite 
unfit to appear before a party of strangers." 

Maggy went to the looking-glass, and 
laughed very merrily, as she smoothed her 
closely-cropped head, and stroked her thin 
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face ; but a deep blush overspread the latter, 
when Percy carelessly remarked — 

" Oh, never mind her lost curls ; no one 
will notice their disappearance. If Maggy 
cannot be loved for her beauty, she has 
plenty of other qualities that win it." 

What could there be in this speech that 
made her no longer laugh, when she looked at 
herself in her own room? — ^that made her 
sigh and turn away, half ashamed of the 
fervency with which she said : — *' Oh, how I 
wish I were beautiful!" 

" She is an obliging, sweet-tempered girl," 
was Percy's thought, as he went singing and 
whistling along; "but certainly her beauty 
will not cause another Trojan war, nor inspire 
another Iliad. It is all very well to philoso- 
phise, and talk of beauty, as if it were really 
an evil gift ; but, after all, I love to look at a 
pretty face; and Maggy disappoints me — 

somehow, I always fancied " But what 

he fancied must remain untold ; for, just at 
this moment, he was overtaken by Mr. Cleve- 
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land and Heir Von Eudiger, who never met 
without finding some topic which gave rise to 
an animated discussion, in which it was almost 
impossible for a third party to avoid involving 
himself. And thus it was now; the fanciful 
German had mounted some metaphysical 
hobby, and had induced Mr. Cleveland to 
ride with him ; and, not satisfied with imitating 
in this manner the original Knights Templars, 
he now stopped to take up Percy. 

This young gentleman had been rather rash, 
and betrayed his own want of discernment, 
when he pronounced himself disappointed in 
Maggy's appearance, for, of course, it was 
to that he alluded. Where are your eyes, 
Percy Rochedale, when you do not see beauty 
lurking in the dimples of that smiling mouth, 
or taking her stand on that noble brow? 
Mark the grace that is waiting to develop 
itself in the round throat, the falling shoulders, 
the well-proportioned figure. But Percy was 
too young to see this half-hidden loveliness, 
though he was one of the first to be charmed 
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with beauty, whenever he found it more fully 
revealed. 

No one seemed to enjoy these encounters of 
intellect, between the divine and the musician, 
more than Sir Supert, who, since Percy's last 
arrival, had spent several evenings with him at 
the Parsonage. To Mr9. Cleveland and Maggy, 
who were silent listeners to many of these dis- 
cussions, the interest they excited was extreme; 
to the latter, especially, such was the effect 
— one so evident to the speakers — ^that, in- 
spired by the tacit compliment, they became 
more animated in putting forth and maintain- 
ing their arguments; for she possessed, in 
perfection, the rare art of attending. There 
was so total a forgetMness of self — so earnest 
a desire to understand, and sympathize — ^her 
whole attitude was so quiet, and at rest — that 
none, to whom she listened, could fail to feel, or 
be influenced by it; and, during the meet- 
ings between these men, so totally different, in 
a variety of respects, how many remarks were 
made that were never forgotten — ^how many 
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hints were thrown out, which had to be carefully 
traced to their full meaning — how many truths 
were elicited, which gave her another idea to 
ponder on — how many facts were stated, which 
led her to turn over, and read, another page in 
the story of real life. 

There sat Sir Rupert, the well-read, con- 
templative man, who had rarely emerged 
from his own very limited circle, who had 
scrupulously performed most of the duties 
imposed upon him by his wealth and station ; 
but who had as scrupulously avoided enlarging 
this sphere of action — whose thoughts were 
seldom expressed — whose feelings were most 
carefully concealed. There stood the enthu- 
siastic, energetic Von Riidiger, who was per- 
petually fancying some beautiful, and impos- 
sible state, and trying to live in it — ^whose 
life was a dream of affection and benevolence 
— who wore his thoughts in his looks — who 
showed his feelings without the least hesitation 
or reserve — who was expansive, credulous, 
trustmg. 
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Then came Mr. Cleveland, the soldier, the 
scholar, the clergyman, who had seen life in 
camps, and death on battle-fields; and who 
was now the witness, alternately, of all those 
sentiments that ennoble, and of all those feel- 
ings that debase, in that inner life of the heart, 
where the spirits of good and evil have their 
terrible and deadly struggles — that heart, 
which is the theatre of the warfare, during 
which all is lost or all is won ! Last, was 
Percy Rochedale, who had, as it were, only 
glanced at these scenes — who had not yet 
collected the materials for that journey of life, 
on which he was about to start — whose hopes 
of success were high, for they had never been 
tried by disappointment — whose aspirations 
were noble and grand, for the difficulty of 
attainment had never been encountered — who 
panted to begin the race, of which he was 
never to tire ; for — ^he was young ! 

How the intelligent mind of the growing 
girl took in knowledge from all these varied 
sources — ^how valuable were the materials she 
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gathered from conversations, sastained| as these 
were, by learning, by observation, by experi- 
ence, by fancy — ^for she was now commencing 
that self-education, without which, there is 
neither originality of mind, nor wisdom of 
selection. Her old stores were brought forth, 
and compared with the knowledge she had 
lately acquired,' through the experience of 
others. By this she arranged them, endea- 
vouring to retain only what was valuable, and 
to add it to the hoard thus carefully winnowed, 
from all that was worthless. 
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CHAPTER X. 

' Farewell ! — ^a word that most be, and hath been ; 
A sound that makes ns linger; yet— farewell !' 

Btbon. 



And now Percy's leave of absence was draw- 
ing to a dose — and the evening came, which 
was to be the last, for some years, that he 
would spend at the Parsonage. 

This intelligence took Maggy rather by sur- 
prise, for she had forgotten that busmess would 
probably require his presence in London, 
and shorten his visits among his northern 
friends; and had fully calculated on his re- 
maining with them till the last possible hour. 
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Sbe had been very busy making him a purse — 
farewell keepsake — and, alas ! this was not 
finished — and she wasted an hour of time, that 
was now so very precious, in crying, because it 
was so — then, resolutely drying her eyes, she 
sat down, and kept indefatigably at her work. 
But, net away as she mighty there was still 
much to be done — and a whim, in which she 
had indulged, of not letting him see the pre- 
sent till it was offered, prevented her from 
taking it down to work at during the evening ; 
and as to relinquishing one moment of his 
company on that evening — that last evening ! 
it was impossible — the very thought caused 
her eyes again to overflow. Happily, how- 
ever, she heard that he would remain all night, 
in order to be the earlier with his friend — Mr. 
Welford, the Dean's son — with whom he was 
to breakfast. 

The evening passed — as time always does, 
when farewell for years is about to be said. Maggy 
scarcely spoke, except when addressed ; and, when 
Percy asked her to sing him one of his favourite 
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songs^ though she readily complied with his 
request, her voice was, at first, husky and 
uncertain, till the spirit of harmony, exercising, 
as usual, its uncontrollable power over her 
feelings, she concluded, with even more than 
her customary taste and skill. 

"You never sang better, and I thank you,'' 
said Percy, gravely. " I shall often remember 
those sounds, and this evening; but/* he 
added, with affected vivacity, " early to bed 
and early to rise, is a good maxim ; let me 
look at your watch for a few minutes, Maggy." 
And she handed him one that Sir Eupert had 
given her, when she went to Scarborough. 

" Very handsome, indeed, and the chain, 
also," he said — " but it wants this," — and 
opening the clasp, he slipped on a small seal, 
and then threw the chain again over her neck ; 
tears half-blinded her, but she looked at the 
device and motto, the latter — ^ faithful,' the 
other, a tiny likeness of dear old Pet. 

"Oh, Percy !— oh, Mr. Eochedale '' 

" Percy — ^Percy," he said, forcing a laugh. 
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" it is always to be that ; and, mind you do 
not forget to use that seal, when you send 
voluminous despatches to me, and very often — 
do you hear, Maggy ?" 

She looked up at him, but spoke not a word. 

" Good-night, Mrs. Cleveland," he said ; 
she also was silent, and much affected ; but, 
taking his hand, she turned her face towards 
him ; and he respectfully saluted her cheek. 

" Good-night, Maggy ; but I shall see you 
all in the morning." 

Again she looked up ; what wondrous eyes 
those are ! There was a half movement on his 
part, that reminded her of times when he 
would snatch her up, and carry her safely over 
any impediment, and put her down with a kiss ; 
a deep flush rose to her very forehead, as she 
shrunk away ; and he, with a feeling he could 
not define, turned to address Mr. Cleveland. 

Happily for Maggy's peace, there was no 
time for sentimental indulgence — ^nor a minute 
to spare in dangerous lingerings over the 
remembrance of this scene; for the purse 
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needed, not only fingers^ bat thoughts, as she 
worked at the intricate pattern ; and it was 
long past the midnight hour, before tassels 
and slides were put on, and the whole wrapped 
in silver paper. 

Then there arose a violent det>ate, whether 
she should write f^ To Lieutenant Percy Roche- 
dale, with Maggy's love and good wishes,'' — 
or " with love " alone, without the wishes— K)r 
the latter, without the love. Something made 
her equally reluctant to give or withhold the 
last ; therefore, she wrote neither— only sealed 
it up, with the beautiful, the precious seal ; 
and then, quite tired and sleepy, she sank to 
rest, folly resolving to be up early, so as to 
say farewell, and oflfer her keepsake. 

Up betimes she certainly was; and, with the 
purse in her hand, and her foot on the stair, 
she was preparing to descend, when .she heird 
Percy's voice say — 

" Farewell, dear Mrs. Cleveland ; God bless 
you both, for all you have been to me !" 

She felt faint and giddy, till tears came to 
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her relief; and, though again she heard the 
voice, — and it now said, " Bid Maggy good- 
bye for me," — and though she longed intensely 
to rush down, and once more embrace him, 
that same something, felt more powerfiiUy 
than before, rooted her to the floor — and she 
scarcely moved till she heard the sound of 
horses' hoofs, as he and Mr. Cleveland rode 
towards the town. 

Percy was, then, gone ! 

And when she came down to breakfast at 
the usual hour, her eyes inflapoied with weep- 
ing, and could scarcely speak for choking 
sobs, Mrs. Cleveland — ^who ascribed this un- 
wonted sorrow to her not having been up in 
time to bid Percy adieu — ^tried to comfort her 
by saying, ^* Never mind, my dear ; I dare 
say Percy never expected you, for he desired 
me to say. farewell for him.'' 

No one ever saw the purse — but it was 
carefully put away. 

Sir Eupert accompanied his young friend to 
London, anxious, not only to do all he could 
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for his comfort and advantage, but in order 
that he might have an opportunity of be- 
comingy in some degree, acquainted with 
Percy's new Colonel, and, if possible, with 
some of his brother officers ; for he had not 
forgotten that, when rumour was busy bruiting 
about the misdeeds of his former regiment in 
Ireland, it had cost him many a sleepless 
night, to think that Percy, so young, so 
inexperienced, should be exposed to the 
contagion of this evil example. 

"I have often heard Colonel Charlton 
spoken of as a real gentleman, as well as 
a gallant soldier," he remarked to Percy, 
as they returned from a party, where they 
had met him, "and am much gratified to 
find that report has only done him justice. I 
confess, I attach great importance to the 
former character, and, as he seems inclined to 
be friendly to you, pray cultivate this feeling. 
I do not want you, my dear Percy, to set up 
as a pattern-man, but, for heaven's sake, do 
not let any low, vicious comrade become a 
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pattern to you ; avoid both vice and vul- 
garity; do not let your good spirits betray 
you into conduct which your good sense must 
condemn. Return to us, dear fellow, improved 
in all the excellent qualities for which we now 
give you credit." 

Deeply touched at the constant kindness of 
his generous friend, who, on this occasion, 
seemed to have laid aside his reserve, and 
treated Percy as an equal, as well as a son, 
the young officer listened to this, and many 
other admonitions, with truly filial respect; 
promising — and repeating the promise to him- 
self, with even more fervency — that Sir 
Eupert's high hopes and expectations of him 
should never be disappointed. 

One day, very shortly before his final 
departure, Sir Rupert and himself were 
dining at Mr. Malcolm's, when, just before 
the ladies left the table, the host, addressing 
Percy, said: — "When in Ireland, you were 
quartered within a ride of the Moat — did you 
ever visit the quaint old place?" 
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" Yes, once only," he replied ; " Lord Blay- 
more had long before repeatedly asked me to 
come, if ever within hail ; and when some of 
onr fellows heard of this general invitation, 
there was no peace till I headed a detach- 
ment of them, and set off to carry the place 
by assault ; but when we arrived, after a long 
and cold ride — ^for it was Christmas weather — 
imagine our blank countenances, when told he 
was not there ; had not been ; and, was not 
expected. However, a thorough specimen of 
an Irish retainer, insisted on our partaking of 
the hospitalities of the house, the same as if 
his noble master had been there ; and, upon 
my word, it made us stare to see the luncheon 
he served up; such wine as he unearthed; 
and then, such a ramble as he gave us over 
the immediate vicinity. It must have been a 
noble inheritance generations back; but, as 
it now is — ^more than two-thirds of the building 
are closed up ; and, what is used, is not in a 
very comfortable state for habitation." 

" Is that Lord Blaymore's property, you 
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are speaking of?" enquired a gentleman, who 
did not know that his lordship was Sir Eupert's 
connexion ; and, being answered in the aflEirma- 
tive, he continued — ^' I am told it is so heavily 
mortgaged, though, during his minority it was 
much disencumbered, that Lord Blaymore can- 
not raise a few thousands to free him from a 
gambling debt, contracted at some ruinous 
house in Paris." 

Thus much had been said, before Mrs. 
Malcolm could collect her lady guests, and 
cause a disturbance, after which, she hoped 
the conversation would flow into some smoother 
channel ; but Sir Eupert had heard enough to 
render him thoughtful, and to resolve on making 
fiirther enquiry into this matter ; and Percy had 
given Miss Malcolm the link that was wanting 
to make her chain of evidence complete. Lord 
Blaymore was not then in Ireland, as the 
letter asserted, at that critical juncture — ^no, 
he was in England ; perhaps, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Chase. 

And now, hands meet for the parting shake ; 
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and now, farewell is said for the last time ; 
but it was in Percy's cabin that Sir Rupert 
bade his adopted son — ^ God speed ;' for to the 
last he accompanied him; and, after he re- 
turned to his hotel, no one saw him for several 
hours. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

* There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple. 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with it.' 

Tempest. 



' Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold.' 

As You Like It. 



" Aunt/' said Maggy — (she made not merely 
friends, but relations of those whom she 
loved) — "Aunt, do you not think beauty a 
very pleasant thing ?" 

" Very pleasant, indeed,'' replied Mrs. 
Cleveland — who was the aunt thus addressed 
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— "whether in form or colour, in sound or 
expression, to me it is always so — it is one 
of those gifts for which we are bound to be 
doubly thankful — both for the beauty itself, 
and for the power of appreciating and feeling 
it." 

" I was not exactly meaning that kind of 
beauty, to which you allude — the beauty of 
inanimate nature, or even of art — ^but such as 
we sometimes see in the human face " — and 
her own coloured deeply, as the remembrance 
of some comparison she had made, between 
herself and others, flashed across her mind. 
" I often meet with the remark, that it is not 
to be desired — ^that it is dangerous, and leads 
to evil." 

"That is not my opinion," replied her 
friend ; " I believe that even this kind of per- 
sonal beauty is good — ^if it were not so, why 
should intelligence, refinement — all those feel- 
ings which we know are good — ^improve even 
the plainest face ? Why, when the character 
is imbued with them, do they look from the 
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eyes, and speak from the lips? Why do 
features, in themselves irregular, homely, 
mean — when lighted up with some noble 
feeling, or under the influence of some 
grand truth — seem, as it were, changed and 
beautified, and reflect, in their expression, 
some of this nobility of feeling — this grandeur 
of thought. Our language recognizes this 
when we speak of the beauty of holiness — ^the 
loveliness of virtue. I go very far, Maggy, in 
my fancy, for I believe that, not only on the 
beautiful creation of the six days, was the 
word ^ good' pronounced, but that, when the 
last work came from his Maker's hands, he 
was beautiful, not merely in virtue, but in 
appearance, also ; sin and ignorance have pro- 
duced deformity and disfigurement, not only 
on our mural and intellectual natures, but on 
our physical, as well. 

« Where virtue is, these are most virtuous.' 
Originally, we were beautifid, as well as good 
— ^the first departed as the other did." 

" I like to hear you say this — ^for I do so 
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wish to be beautiful ; and I have thought this 
wish blameable." 

^^ So it is, dear child, if it should make yon 
discontented or envious — and then these feel- 
ings will bring their own peculiar punishment. 
Your remark also reminds me, that I must 
guard my dissent from some of the generally 
received maxims you quoted ; for though 
beauty is, I believe, neither dangerous, nor 
does it lead to evil in itself, yet that it tempts, 
or is tempted, and falls into the snare, you are 
old enough to know." And as Maggy remem- 
bered one, on whose loveliness she had looked 
with delight — one whose name was never 
mentioned without condemnation, mixed with 
pity — she understood that the distinction was 
true and needful ; and she sat silent. 

" After all, dear girl, why should you wish 
for more beauty than you have ? " asked Mrs. 
Cleveland, who had been critically examining 
a face — always so sweet and pleasing to her — 
that she never thought of analyzing the details ; 
and as she did so now, she was struck, not 
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only with the extraordinary splendour of the 
eyes, which no longer looked too large for 
what had been the little thin face, but with 
the delicate form of the other features, which 
needed only colour and fiilness to become 
perfect. The noble head and brow, so evident 
fix)m the loss of what she remembered, as such 
redundant masses of soft air — ^the small, well- 
placed ear — ^the round chin — ^the mouth which 
made her try to remember what poet had first 
likened the lips of his mistress to Cupid's bow 
— all this was observed, and silently com- 
mented on, before Maggy had framed her 
reply. 

" Why, indeed, should I ? " she smilingly 
asked 5 " when what I have satisfies you and 
so many friends who, in their great goodness, 
love me so well. But, here is Herr Von Rti- 
diger ! She always thus addressed him when 
it was not ^ Lieb Grossvater ' — a title he espe- 
cially delighted in — "and he looks quite out of 
spirits, and has not returned my little kiss of 
welcome, which I blew him " — and she darted 
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out to greet him with a double share of 
pleasure. 

" Ah ! I am not gay," he said, as Mrs. 
Cleveland met him in the hall, with extended 
hand, and smiling face ; ^^ I have tidings which 
make my heart sad." 

And he forthwith proceeded to tell them 
that he had, that morning, received the news 
of his father's death. His brother had been 
dead many years, having left an only child, 
a son, who, with his widowed mother, had 
always lived with the old noble. 

The death of his elder and favourite son, 
had given such a shock to the Baron, that his 
mind had never recovered from it — ^for the 
death was sudden, and the father had learned 
it without being the least prepared. His 
health was subsequently fully re-established ; 
but he never once alluded to this loss — never, 
indeed, seemed fully to realize it; but mis- 
taking the young Adelbert for his own son, 
assumed over him all the rights and authority 
of a parent, and attempted to train him in 
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those prejudices and narrow courtier-like views, 
to which the elder Adelbert had so readily 
submitted. 

Happily for the boy, his mother was a 
woman of good^ understanding, as well as of 
kind feeling — the latter prevented her from 
oflFering anything like opposition to the old 
man's plans, who was in second childhood ; 
the former induced her to educate her son for 
the world, not for a court — ^to teach him habits 
of independence and self-reliance ; and how 
to win for himself name and fame. She 
taught him to walk through life uprightly, 
instead of creeping, and cringing, and fawn- 
ing, in state chambers and ministerial ante- 
rooms — wasting his life in seeking patronage 
and favour ; or ruining his morals by waiting 
on the favourite, at his mistress's ^^/iite soupers. 

She now wrote very kindly to her brother- 
in-law, entreating his return to his own country, 
to which there had long existed no real impe- 
diment ; and alluded to her intention of send- 
ing Adelbert to England, when his education 
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was completed. She said this would be most 
advantageously done under his uncle's escort, 
and when the benefit of his personal introduc- 
tion, to the valuable friends he had made, 
would be more effectual. 

" And you will, then, go, dear old friend ?" 
asked Mrs. Cleveland, while Maggy fixed her 
eyes on him, eagerly awaiting his reply, which, 
to her great joy, was in the negative — ^for 
what should she do without her enthusiastic 
worshipper — ^her guileless, simple-hearted in- 
structor ?" 

"No," he said, "I shall not leave the 
country of my adoption, when I have secured 
such friends as I can never find elsewhere. 
The very circumstance of my nephew's pro- 
mised visit, will keep me where I may be so 
usefril to him. I shall glory in showing him 
what the discarded son — the exiled youth — 
has done, and gained. I shall delight in trying 
to make him understand what freedom and 
liberty really are, in this great country. I 
may — I most probably shall — ^return with him 
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for a short time — for my heart yearns to look 
once more on my native hills — ^to wander once 
again among my native valleys ; but, beautiful 
as my memory tells me these are, they will not 
wholly satisfy me. I must have fond faces 
to look at — I must have kind natures to love, 
who love me in return — and where shall I find 
them away from here i*" 

Maggy, who had stood by his chair while 
he spoke, one hand afiFectionately laid on his 
shoulder, stooped down, and, parting the 
silver hair off his finely-developed forehead, 
pressed on it a daughter's fond kiss. 

" My darling," he said, " who could leave 
thee?" 

But many weeks passed away before he 
recovered his accustomed cheerfulness. The 
death of his aged father had saddened him — 
it reminded him at how early an age this 
father had cast him off — how many years of 
the brightest portion of life had been spent in 
earning a scanty and precarious means of ex- 
istence ; and then — ^his generous, affectionate 
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heart, freely pardoning all this harshness — he 
pictured to himself the last years of the unfor- 
giving parent ; and pitied and wept over the 
infatuated pride, that had banished from his 
dying-bed one wha could so readily have been 
led to care for, and love him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

' Oh ! there's nothing half so sweet in life, 
As Love's young dream.' 

Moore. 



' Who doats, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves.' 

Shakspeabe. 



^^ Sir Rupert has not looked well since his 
return from London," remarked Mrs. Cleve- 
land, to her husband ; " I think he feels the 
separation from Percy more deeply than I had 
expected. Though his behaviour to our young 
soldier always formed an exception to his cold, 
reserved manner with most people." 

" I own that he is reserved ; but I do not 
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think him at all cold-hearted," he replied. " I 
believe that^ under his undemonstrative ex- 
terior, there is a fund of kindness and affec- 
tion. Think how he loved Basil — ^think how 
little calculated is his haughtj, repellent 
daughter to fill the void her brother's death 
made; and, though Lady Bochedale has 
lately been much more courteous — ^indeed, 
Mendly — ^remember, that hers is not by any 
means the character to draw forth feeling, or 
encourage its expression, in any one. What, 
then, must be the effect on a man so shy and 
reserved as her husband? I am sure his 
kindness to Maggy is extraordinary— only she 
imparts a portion of her loving nature to all 
who know her." 

" Is it possible for you to name her without 
insinuating praise, or boldly bestowing it?" 
was her gay rejoinder. 

Mr. Cleveland was right as to Maggy's in- 
fluence on her unacknowledged relative. Day 
after day, as they took their ride together, 
opportunities arose for making him aware of 
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all the gentle, all the strong points in her cha- 
racter. He saw in her those feminine graces of 
mind and feeling which he remembered — ah, 
how well remembered ! — ^he had so admired in 
her mother ; but, united with a power of intel- 
lect, and strength of principle in the child, 
which, in Alice, had been so lamentably want- 
ing. To him, Maggy was most charming, as 
a companion ; her frank and fearless utterance 
of thoughts so noble — of sentiments so pure — 
her truth and trustfulness, always so fresh and 
delightftd — that he seemed, while listening to her 
lively, but sensible chatter, to throw ofiF a load 
of care ; and then the beaming face, that was 
constantly turned towards him, and the beauty 
that was gradually perfecting every feature, 
and reminding him of one who had been so 
sad a fate to him. 

Each and all of these influences produced 
their full effect ; and he felt that he loved 
Maggy as if she had been his daughter. How 
thankful he was for this healing change — ^how 
happy it was to be able to think of one, who 
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had long passed away, without those bitter 
and harassing feelings which the remem- 
brance, once, always awoke. How successful 
had been the discipline, when he could look on 
the child, now so like her mother, and feel no 
anger — scarcely even sorrow. 

Oh, Time, Time! the wonders thou dost 
effect in thy noiseless passage ! Oh, trials ! 
Oh, grief! what fragrance do ye cause to 
arise from the flowers ye have so remorselessly 
crushed I 

But Sir Rupert was vexed and mortified to 
observe how all the excellent qualities of 
Maggy, so evident to him, were either undis- 
covered or unappreciated by his wife and 
Edith. As to Lady Rochedale, her feelings 
towards the young girl were complex ; often, 
even to herself, contradictory. Willingly did 
she second her husband's wish that she should 
frequently be their guest at the Chase, and 
very kindly did she always receive her ; but 
whenever this drew from her young visitor 
any expression of affection, it was checked by 
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a sudden formality — sometimes by an open 
repulse — which soon made Maggy recoil ; she 
scarcely knew why. The truth was, her 
ladyship had allowed her prejudices to go 
on so long unchecked, that they were now 
deaf to reason; and, though suspicion and 
jealousy had never, to her apprehension, 
assumed any tangible form, the shadow of 
both lay on her heart, and darkened and 
chilled her feelings. 

Edith, who had no prejudice to combat — ^no 
lurking jealousy to overcome — would, perhaps, 
readily have taken a pleasure in Maggy's 
society ; for she was quite capable of valuing 
her accomplishments and her well-stored mind. 
But her own was pre-occupied with one idea, 
one hope, one expectation — and to these she 
clung with a pertinacity that was extrar 
ordinary. Yes, her love for Gerald still 
so blinded her, that conduct, which in another 
would have told plainly of indifference, was 
explained away, till it absolutely wore another 
character, and was invested with all that she 
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desired. Attentions which, from another, 
would have been unheeded, when offered 
by him, acquired a significance which made 
her hope every thing, expect every thing. 

Though years had passed since she first 
became conscious that her heart was given, 
and given for ever, to her cousin ; though there 
was no reason, if the affection had been reci- 
procated, why he should not have sought her ; 
Edith had never ceased to hope. She knew 
that, as regarded pecuniary affairs, Gerald 
was not only greatly embarrassed, but almost 
ruined; she knew that her father had once 
relieved him from some heavy liabilities, caused 
by his love of play ; and she thought that this 
kept him silent — ^he had nothing to give but 
himself; and this prevented him from asking 
the hand of the rich heiress of Sir Rupert 
Rochedale. 

But as weeks — months passed away; and 
he neither came, nor even wrote, as she hoped 
he would have done, after the gracious manner 
in which she had received and answered notes, 
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during their brief meeting in town ; she began 
to feel restless, anxious; and, though conscience 
kept her from volunteering any mention of 
him to her parents, this total ignorance of him 
and his proceedings became almost insup- 
portable. 

An opportunity, was, however, madey one 
morning, when the letters arrived. 

" Another from Percy !" she exclaimed, as 
her father handed it to his wife with a remark 
of pleasure at the contents ; " he is quite a 
pattern correspondent ; Gerald, I think, would 
do well to imitate him in this." 

** Lord Blaymore would do well to imitate 
him in many things,'' replied Sir Rupert, 
sternly, " especially in his regard for truth, 
and an honourable respect for a promise." 

Lady Rochedale looked up ; her glance was 
apprehensive, for she feared the meeting of 
two strong tempers, and did not rightly know 
what this speech might preface and lead to. 

" I am sorry I have spoken thus of one in 
whom you are naturally interested," more 
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quietly continued her husband^ misinterpret- 
ing her anxious expression; ^^but I cannot 
withdraw my words. When I assisted Lord 
Blaymore out of a difficulty, which it was a 
disgrace to him ever to have incurred, he gave 
me a promise that he would never again so 
compromise his character. This pledge he 
has forfeited. I therefore consider him dis- 
honoured." 

" Papa," said Edith — her face in a glow from 
astonishment and indignation — "this is very 
strong language — and towards my cousin, too !" 

" Not too strong, Edith, when the circum- 
stances are considered ; and, indeed, were it 
not that I am most unwilling to wound your 
mamma's feelings, I could say more ; as it is, 
I never desire to see him again." 

" It is not you who wound me," replied 
Lady Eochedale, her tears ready to start; 
"the wound is, that Gerald should deserve 
this severe censure — the grief is, that, step 
by step, he should have lowered himself, so as 
no longer to be welcomed to our house, or 
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cherished in our thoughts. I have long feared 
all that your words now confirm, and most 
grateful am I to you for having respected my 
feelings." 

" Both against him !" said Edith, passion- 
ately ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that she refrained from procljuming — not her 
disbelief in what was stated against him, for 
she feared it was but too true, but her firm 
determination that this should make no dif- 
ference in her reception of him. Nay, her 
infatuation secretly led her further: in pro- 
portion as others threw him off, so would she 
cling to, and uphold him — ^as their love and 
interest diminished, so should hers strengthen 
and increase. But, happily, at present, she 
said no more. 

Ah ! where was Lady Rochedale's pnidence 
— where was her courage — where her sense of 
duty, when she again lost tliis opportunity of 
gaining the confidence of both husband and 
daughter? With her suspicions of Gerald, 
with her knowledge of much of his conduct. 
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should she not have spoken ? Had not her 
husband a right to be told, of all she thought 
and feared respecting Edith? Towards the 
latter, also, was her silence right? From a 
cowardly dread of rousing her stormy spirit, 
she refrained from giving her information, 
which might have influenced her, through her 
pride. Was it not possible, by gentle words, 
by motherly admonition, by loving sympathy, 
to keep down the evil temper, and alarm only 
the good ? Who may say — ^for Lady Roche- 
dale shrank from the trial. 

But something there was in Edith's manner, 
during this short discussion, that made an im- 
pression on her father's mind ; it was so faint, 
as scarcely to merit being called a suspicion, 
and yet it arose so often, as to lead him to 
contemplate a train of probabilities which, 
hitherto, he had never anticipated ; and these, 
in their turn, induced him to think of some 
fresh arrangements, which, as he repeated to 
himself, were, perhaps, under any circum- 
stances, both wise and needful. 

N 2 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

' All learning is useful ; all tlie sciences are curious ; 
all the arts are beautiful; — ^but more useful, more 
curious, and more beautiful, is the perfect knowledge, 
and perfect government, of ourselves.' 

A FEW Days in Athens. 



But all this time Sir Rupert was very far 
from well; and, though he rarely complained, 
it was evident to all who noticed him, that his 
health was declining. Lady Rochedale was 
miserable, and wrote to entreat her friend. 
Miss Malcolm, to grant her the great boon of 
her presence — ^for Edith, who had lately been 
much from home, had returned in a mood, that 
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afforded no comfort to her mother under this 
fresh trial — on the contrary, she was spiritless 
and irritable, weary of waiting for some token 
of remembrance from Gerald, and miserable 
from the fast-growing dread of his indifference. 
And, though the illness of her father reaUy 
grieved and alarmed her, it is only the truth 
to say, that it was chiefly lamented, as it kept 
them at the Chase. Her indirect enquiries 
about her cousin, made to friends in town, 
having failed to elicit any information, she 
was more than ever anxious to be herself 
there, hoping that, at some period of the 
season, he would make his usual appearance. 
At home, at the Chase, she felt convinced 
they should never meet — ^for, knowing her 
father's stem sense of honour, and his inflex- 
ible will, she doubted not but that his senti- 
ments had been made known to Lord Blay- 
more ; and, though the knowledge of all this, 
was but another formidable obstacle to the 
completion of her hopes, Edith dwelt not on 
it. To her, there was but one impediment. 
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and on that she rarely allowed herself to dwell 
—her cousin's indiflFerence. 

It was, therefore, with a joy she could scarcely 
conceal, that she heard it advised, that her 
father should go to town for the benefit of 
superior medical advice. Of course. Lady 
Rochedale would accompany him ; but, when 
she proposed that Edith should remain at the 
Chase with Miss Malcolm, her plan was met 
with such undisguised ill-temper and opposi- 
tion, that, as usual, she yielded — hoping that 
Edith would consider the state of her father's 
health a reason for declining much society, and 
fervently praying that her nephew might, 
either from necessity or choice, be kept from 
their vicinity. 

At first, Edith justified her hopes. She 
scarcely ever left home. What cared she 
for opera or ball — ^for water party or fl&te — 
Gerald was absent. 

But, oh! how all was changed, when one 
day, accompanied only by the groom, as she 
was riding along the then quiet Bayswater 
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Road, she met him ! Her joy at this unex- 
pected rencontre was almost too great for con- 
ceahnent — and, for the first time, a suspicion 
of the truth dawned on his mind ; but to him 
it was a matter of such entire unconcern, that 
it made no difference in his manner ; and, join- 
ing her in her ride, he learned that it was 
Sir Eupert's iUness that had brought them all 
to town. 

" I fear," he said, in his reckless way, " that 
I must not call and enquire after him ; Sir 
Rupert is such a preux chevalier, that a wild, 
thoughtless fellow, like myself, has no chance 
of keeping in his favour ; but as I am, at any 
rate, not ungrateful for past kindness, let me 
hear how he goes on. This is my address " — ^ 
handing her a card — " I came only the day 
before yesterday; and very lucky I am to 
have met you. And, Edith — do you often 
ride out? If so, you need some better 
guardian than a servant." 

Her heart fluttered with delight at the 
prospect of future interviews ; and there was 
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a brightness in her large grey eyes, and almost 
a softness in her whole expression ; as, affect- 
ing a laugh, she replied — 

" Oh ! William is quite protection enough, 
in these uneventful days ; but as I generally 
ride about this hour, if my choice of quiet 
roads be not too far from the resort of fashion 
for you, I shall gladly accept your company.'^ 

But an arrangement was in contemplation, 
which would terminate these delightftd meet- 
ings, for now, scarcely a day passed without 
Edith seeing her cousin, while taking her 
ride, or finding him at some party, as arranged 
the previous day ; for she had begun to weary 
of home ; and, though her mother declined 
all invitations, she had very kindly secured 
for her the chaperonage of Lady Sutterby. 

The opinion of the most eminent physicians, 
was at length pronounced ; and was very 
favourable regarding Sir Rupert's restoration 
to health, provided he could pass some time 
in a milder climate, and where he would be 
free from those numerous details of business. 
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which he had lately found rather burdensome : 
rest, and the absence of all that might excite, 
were especially necessary to his recovery. 

Italy was, therefore, of course fixed on as 
the place of residence for some time; not 
merely for its evident advantage of climate ; 
but because, once there, it would be compara- 
tively easy to visit Malta, where Percy still 
remained with his regiment ; and, with this, 
as an inducement, this as an attraction, Sir 
Rupert dismissed his original objections to leave 
England, as now of no moment. 

Here, then, was an end to sentimental rides 
in rustic lanes ; to dangerous whisperings in 
crowded rooms; to words which, to Gerald, 
meant nothing, but which, to her, were eloquent 
in the language of love. Ah, Edith ! where was 
your pride when you descended to all this ? — 
where your womanly dignity, when you per- 
mitted these equivocal attentions ? 

While making the arrangements for this 
long journey, it was decided that, as all need- 
less fatigue and anxiety were to be carefully 
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avoided, a return to the Chase, which involved 
both, must be relinquished. To this, Sir Ru- 
pert very reluctantly agreed ; various matters 
of business were, therefore, delegated to Mr. 
Collins; while other affairs, more especially 
relating to the neighbourhood, were consigned 
to the care of Mr. Cleveland ; and though 
Lady Rochedale, for many reasons, would 
have preferred going home, before their long 
absence began, she could not make up her 
mind to leave her husband. 

"I should very much like to see Maggy 
before we go," said Sir Rupert, when the how 
and the when of their departure were being 
discussed ; " and if it were possible for Mr. 
Cleveland to leave his duties, and escort her, 
this would be particularly agreeable to me. 
So many things can be settled during one 
interview, which it would require volumes of 
letters to arrange. Perhaps," he said, after a 
pause, during which Lady Rochedale had been 
opening her writing-table, *' you would like to 
see Mrs. Cleveland — ^her cheerful society would 
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do you good. I should be well cared for by 
her ; and you could relieve Lady Sutterby of 
her charge of Edith, who seems to enjoy these 
few days of gaiety that remain ; " then, 
checking the feeling of asperity with which 
the last remark had been made, he continued 
— " Not that I wish her to share your care, 
which she could not relieve. I need not 
imprison you both." 

" There is no imprisonment when the seclu- 
sion is voluntary ; and duty has its own plea- 
sure in waiting on those we love. Therefore, 
fully as I value Mrs. Cleveland's kindness, I 
shall decline her society at present. I do not 
like any one to take my place at your side. 
No time shall be lost in summoning her hus- 
band and Miss Evelyn. Will not that do ?" 

Instead of replying, Sir Rupert looked at 
her with an expression of pleased affection, 
which she never forgot ; her wife-like devotion 
and watchfulness had made their due impres- 
sion on one, who, spite of much that seemed to 
contradict the assertion, so excessively wished 
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to be loved. But her last words struck also 
on his conscience. 

" Elizabeth," he said, " I have long desired 

to tell you " but, whether fpom the nature 

of the communication to which he alluded, or 
from mere weakness, a spasm came on, and he 
turned feint — so faint from pain, that she 
administered a prescribed anodyne, which had 
the eflFect of producing sleep ; and while he lay 
quietly on the sofa, she wrote her letters, 
which were answered by the arrival of the 
travellers. 

Maggy's joy at being in London — that 
wondrous city, which imagination had so 
often pictured to her — was checked at once by 
her sorrow, when she learned how ill her kind, 
dear guardian was — for both she and Mr. 
Cleveland were grieved to see the change a 
few weeks had made. 

Their presence afforded, also, another proof 
to Lady Eochedale, that medical opinion was 
right, and that excitement was dangerous to 
her husband — ^for he was so ill for several 
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hours after their arrival, that he could not see 
them again that same evening. 

How wonderfully like her mother Maggy 
had grown ; a few weeks seemed to have 
effected quite a transformation — but it was the 
want of daily having seen her, that made him 
so conscious of it ; and when she entered the 
room in her travelling attire, which made 
her look so much older, an expression of deep 
sympathy, contending with one of pleasure on 
her sweet face — ^the resemblance awoke recol- 
lections, which, though not bitter, as formerly, 
had still the power of strangely exciting 
him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



This is for all ; 



I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have 70U to slander anj moment's leisure. 
As to give words or talk with the. Lord Hamlet. 
Look to it, I charge 70U.' 

Hamlet. 



" I WISH, Edith, you would have the carriage 
after luncheon, and take Miss Evelyn to see 
a little of London," said Lady Rochedale ; 
"except my solitary attempt to show her a 
few sights, and Mr. Cleveland's round of shows 
yesterday, she goes nowhere." 

Edith's face gave no sign of assent or plea- 
sure at this proposal, but, before she could 
reply. Sir Rupert, who had not observed the 
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change, remarked — " I thought she seemed 
over tired, this morning — perhaps, she misses 
her rides. The horse William has, is so very 
gentle, she can have it, and accompany you ; 
and he can ride mine." 

The face was now absolutely clouded, and, 
happily, Mr. Cleveland and his favourite were 
not there to hear Edith's reply. 

" Really, papa, I must be excused from 
taking charge of a young person, who knows 
nothing of riding beyond a race on the turf. 
William can go with her directly after break- 
fast, and ride at her rein ; but I beg to 
decline that oflSice." 

Now, there was much in this short speech, 
which greatly annoyed her father. It was not 
merely discourteous in tone and manner, but 
he was provoked at the contemptuous term, 
^ young person, ' and the disparaging allusion 
to Maggy's equestrian skill — ^he having been 
chief master of the horse to his young 
cousin, whose graceful and daring riding was 
a proof of his good teaching. 
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^' Maggy rides much better than most 
ladies," he said ; " but her company shall not 
be forced on you. Perhaps, your mamma 
will be able to repeat her kindness some day 
before we leave; and as to " but he 

felt a warning that he must not give way to 
excitement, and, to Lady Eochedale's infinite 
relief, no more was said. 

Edith, in her turn, was vexed — vexed with 
herself; but the overruling passion, here 
also, checked this wholesome feeling. It would 
never do, now that every interview with Gerald 
was so precious, to relinquish one of them, in 
order to gratify her father ; it would never do to 
run the risk of having these meetingsknown; for, 
as to condescending to request Maggy's silence, 
that was never thought of; nor was it from 
dislike to her, or from reluctance to give her 
pleasure, that Edith had so rudely declined 
her company — on the contrary, she liked her ; 
but the undisciplined temper broke out so 
readily — and the haughty spirit so scorned all 
opposition. For, the very next morning, she 
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took her to a choice exhibition, and promised to 
procure tickets for a concert — Maggy's delight 
at one to which Mr. Cleveland had taken her, 
convincing Edith that this was the best atone- 
ment she could make for her unknown imper- 
tinence. 

A few days after this, and when there re- 
mained scarcely a week before the Italian 
journey began, the servant entered to an- 
nounce that the carriage, which Lady Roche- 
dale had ordered for the purpose of taking 
Maggy out, was waiting. 

" I do not know how far my proposition 
will interfere with your plans — ^if too far, I 
withdraw it," said Sir Rupert; "but, after 
my long conference this morning, with Mr. 
Cleveland, and with Collins, I think I shall 
be quite revived by a quiet drive." 

Lady Rochedale glanced at her young friend, 
who promptly answered the look, by saying — 
" Oh ! pray, do not think I shall be disap- 
pointed ; for, though it is very kind of you to 
propose taking me to see the Panorama, I shall 
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equally enjoy a drive, if Sir Eupert can 
accompany us." 

" You are a good girl/' said her ladyship, 
approvingly. " I say nothing of full pay- 
ment to-morrow, for I know you would not 
like to hear me;" — ^then, turning to her hus- 
band, ^e continued — " I must positively for- 
bid these long conversatious — ^they are too 
fatiguing for you ; but I rejoice, sincerely, 
that you have proposed this agreeable re- 
storative." 

The day was lovely ; and though, in fashion- 
able phrase, town was empty — ^it being the close 
of the session — to Maggy, the streets seemed 
bewilderingly thronged; and, as they drove 
across the Park, she wondered how constant 
collisions were avoided, so numerous appeared 
the carriages and equestrians ; and her intelli- 
gent face was lighted up with pleasure and 
astonishment, as she beheld, everywhere, tokens 
of commerce and wealth ; and saw the hand- 
some shops filled with the products of in- 
dustry, and the results of art and science. 
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But^ notwithstanding this, it was with a 
sense of relief that she looked forward, and 
saw the quiet, shady lanes, that led towards 
Hendon. 

'^ At last we are free from noise and crowd, 
dust and smoke," she said, as they passed the 
turnpike. 

Almost at the same moment. Lady Eoche- 
dale, with a look of surprise, exclaimed — 

" William here ! and alone I — How is this ?" 
as Edith's groom was perceived ; so carefully 
freeing his horse from a troublesome pebble, 
that he had never noticed who filled the car- 
riage, that had just driven up. 

He now touched his hat as the coachman 
stopped, and Sir Eupert asked — 

'^ Where is Miss Eochedale ? — And how 
came you to leave her?" 

" I have been nearly ten minutes, sir, pick- 
ing out this stone ; but my young lady is quite 
safe, sir, with his lordship — there they are, far 
ahead" — ^pointing to two figures cantering 
along at a considerable distance. 

'o 2 
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" With whom ?" enquired his master, rather 
surprised, but little anticipating the reply. 

^' With my Lord Blaymore, sir," answered 
the man, springing into the saddle ; " shall I 
overtake them, and say you are here ?" 

But Lady Eochedale, who coloured deeply 
from vexation and anger, said quickly, but as 
calmly as she could — 

" It is not worth while ; ride on." 

And then, addressing the coachman, she 
said — 

" Home ! — drive gently, and return by the 
most quiet road" — for she saw, with alarm, 
that her husband had put his hand to his side, 
with a look of pain, which she had learned to 
understand. 

He spoke not a word during the drive, but 
when they reached home, he said — " Thank 
you ; now I shall prefer being alone till dinner- 
time ; go, both of you, and complete your 
drive, which I am sorry to have marred." 

How gladly would she have remained — 
how she longed to entreat for permission to 
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do 80 — ^but she forbore ; and seeing how little 
he could bear excitement, trembled at the 
thought of what might oocur, when he and 
Edith should meet. 

The latter returned from her ride so late, 
that, even had her mother intended to have 
spoken and warned her, there was no oppor- 
tunity, unless she had pointedly left the 
drawing-room for that purpose ; so that when 
Edith took her seat at table, and apologized 
for her tardy appearance. Lady Eochedale felt 
quite faint; but, unconscious of what was 
impending, and unobservant of the very pre- 
occupied manner of her parents, Edith conversed 
gaily of the topics of the day ; and professed 
to be much amused at the account Maggy 
gave of her first London shopping expedition. 

" Will he speak now, or wait?" thought Lady 
Eochedale, as the servants prepared to with- 
draw ; and then her own habit of delay, and 
her own want of moral courage, suggested that, 
perhaps, her husband would postpone his 
remarks till to-morrow. 
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But if she hoped this, Sir Rupert destroyed 
the hope, by saying, directly Maggy had 
declined more firuit, " Now, my dear, go and 
amuse yourself in the drawing-room, till Lady 
Rochedale joins you.*' 

And as Maggy obeyed, Edith, who interpreted 
this as a hint for her departure, rose also. 

" Stay, Edith," said her father, " I want 
you," — and, as she resumed her seat, he turned 
towards her, and sternly demanded — "how 
long is it since you have been in the habit of 
having clandestine meetings with Lord Blay- 
more ?" 

The question was so wholly unexpected ; it 
implied so plainly a knowledge of the fact, 
that Edith would probably have been silent 
from astonishment, had there not been a word 
which painfully stung her pride ; and stung, 
not the less deeply, from her consciousness that 
it was merited. 

'* Clandestine !" she repeated, with a look 
and tone of intense indignation. 

" If you prefer having these interviews 
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called assigDations, use the word, as equally 
appropriate. You well know my expressed 
opinion of your companion — and yet, after 
this, I find him accompanymg you in your 
rides." 

'^ I was not aware, that because you have, 
what I believe to be, an unjust opinion of 
Gerald, that I was bound to adopt it — though 
knowing your prejudice, I could not expose 
him to the ignominy of being refused admit- 
tance to our house. He has been anxious 
about your health, and naturally applied to 
me for information." 

Disregarding the less hostile phraseology of 
her explanation, her father retorted — " That 
refusal would have added but very little to 
the amount of ignominy he has drawn upon 
himself by his dishonourable conduct; and, 
whether a prejudice or not — whether just or 
not, I expect that my daughter will so far 
defer to my opinions, as not to compromise 
herself by acting in opposition to them — ^nay, 
more — on this compliance I insist !" 
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" Am I, then, to understand that jou for- 
bid all communication with my cousin ?" 

"You are. I will have the name of no 
fortune-hunting profligate mixed with yours." 

Edith trembled with passion ; and her mo- 
ther, who had sat in an agony of apprehension, 
yet hitherto not venturing to interfere, per- 
ceiving that she meditated a reply, which 
would perhaps be bitterly repented of, hastily 
interposed. 

" Lord Blaymore does not merit that title,'' 
she said, very gently ; " faulty as he is, that 
meanness cannot be laid to his charge. Per- 
haps, indeed, had he adopted this measure for 
repairing a ruined property, he might have 
been spared many of the acts which we cannot 
help condemning." 

"Necessity acknowledges no limit," remarked 
Sir Eupert ; "it may now, perchance, induce 
him to try this remedy with one who seems to 
give it every encouragement — but — " 

Before, however, he could say more, Edith, 
who was so roused, as to set prudence at defi- 
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ance, and forget, not only to whom she spoke, 
but the precarious health of that parent, im- 
petuously exclaimed — 

^* This is too much from any one ; nor shall 
I remain to be insulted in this manner. 
Mamma is right in one respect. Had Grerald 
deserved your aspersion, there are many who 
would have been ready enough to listen 
favourably to him." 

It was now Sir Rupert's turn to interrupt — 

" And among those well endowed and correct 
young ladies, doubtless, Miss Eochedale stands 
foremost." 

The storm was ready to break forth on either 
side, when again Lady Kochedale's dread of 
the consequence, gave her courage to speak. 

"Edith I Edith!" she said, imploringly; 
" pause before you reply further. You have 
done wrong — very wrong. Do not aggravate 
this by undutiful words and looks ; leave us — 
take time for consideration — and I am then 
sure of your acquiescence and regret." 

And going round to where, in her angry ex • 
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citement, Edith stood, looking defiant and re- 
bellious, she put her arm round her, and led 
her to the door, repeating, as she left her at 
the foot of the stairs — 

"Think quietly of what is right, my 
daughter.'^ 

She then returned, and, going to Sir 
Eupert, said, with tears in her eyes — 

" This is very sad." 

" It is," he replied, faintly ; " we must 
speak of it to-morrow. I will go to my dress- 
ing-room and be quiet. Send coffee to me 
there." 

And as she passed her hand tenderly across 
his flushed forehead, he took it and kissed it, 
saying— 

" God bless you, my wife !" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* An the flowers of the spring, 
Meet to perfume our burying : 
These have but their growing prime, 
And man does flourish but his time.' 

Wbbsteb. 



How indelible is the impression made by some 
things, small in themselves, when connected 
with other circumstances ! — ^for, as Lady Roche- 
dale descended the stairs, after having made 
an unsuccessful effort to obtain an interview 
with Edith, as she approached the drawing- 
room door, she heard Maggy playing on the 
piano ; and, though she felt at the moment as 
if she would much rather have remained alone, 
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to ponder on this untoward discovery, and on 
the best means of gaining Edith's submission^ the 
recollection of her husband's last words changed 
this mood — she would seek the company of the 
young girl, in whom he showed so strange an 
interest, and thus prove to him that his wishes 
had power to overcome her prejudice ; there- 
fore, instead of passmg on^ she entered the 
room. 

Maggy, who had felt that something was 
wrong, ever since they had overtaken the 
groom, but who, of course, had no idea of the 
cause, was a little embarrassed when her lady- 
ship entered alone; the more so, as her quick 
perception saw a shade of deep thought on 
her countenance ; but instinct, tact, or what 
you, will, made her try to seem unconscious of 
any thing unusual ; therefore, leaving the 
instrument, she began to talk of the last 
concert to which she had been — and told how 
she had been trying to remember one par- 
ticular song, which had greatly pleased her, 
and which she had almost succeeded in picking 
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out ; and so she led the conversation on, frorpi 
music to musicians, and from them to eminent 
composers, till they heard the door of the 
adjoining room open and close, and the step of 
Sir Rupert, as he walked to and fro, till he 
wheeled his chair to the table. 

This room was appropriated entirely to 
him ; here he wrote his letters, and here, 
when not inclined to go down stairs, he saw 
any one on business — which lately, since his 
increased indisposition, was very often the 
case. 

Coffee came ; Lady Rochedale herself took 
him a cup; and, when she went to see if 
he would have another, she was followed by 
Maggy, who came to say, * good-night ;' not, 
as she explained, that it was literally going to 
be good-night so early, for she was to have 
another when Mr. Cleveland returned ; but 
Lady Rochedale had thought Sir Rupert 
would prefer to remain undisturbed. 

" Good night, my child ! " he said, lay- 
ing his hand on her head ; '^ but do not let 
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the fear of disturbing me make you close the 
piano — I like to hear sweet music. Now, 
put all my writing materials by me," — and, 
as she obeyed with pleased alacrity, he added, 
looking at his wife — " I will ring when I want 
Marshall, which will be soon — ^for I am tired." 

And they left him. 

"As it will not interrupt Sir Rupert," re- 
marked Maggy, who was trying all innocent 
arts to chase away the gloom from Lady 
Rochedale's face — for Edith had not appeared, 
but had just sent her maid with excuses for 
her absence — " I will sing you a German song ; 
and, as you do not understand that language, 
you shall guess what is the subject." — And 
she seated herself; and, with much taste and 
feeling, played and sang the song alluded 
to. 

"Now, what idea, or feeling, does that 
awaken?" she asked, turning towards her 
companion. 

" Two — but which are very different," was 
the reply. "At first, I thought it was a 
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lament, or dirge — but the conclusion is like 
something triumphant — at least, so I felt it." 

"No better praise can be awarded ;" — and 
Maggy's face was radiant with pleasure. " It 
is a manuscript composition, by dear Herr 
Von Kiidiger. He told us, that he intended 
it, originally, as a farewell hymn to Hofer, 
and supposed to be sung by his compatriots 
at his funeral. But, as he proceeded, he fan 
^ied the whole scene, and not only saw the 
procession move slowly along, but imagined 
himself there, one of the crowd ; and then the 
feeling of sorrow for his death, gradually 
changed to one of exultation, as the noble 
manner in which he met it, rose on his mind, 
while the mournful train traversed, perhaps, 
the very spot on which he so gloriously fell. 
Hence the change, which, however, you per- 
ceive, is gradual f — and she again played and 
sang some passages to make this understood. 

Quite called out of herself by the intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm, as well as the rare 
musical powers of her young guest, Lady 
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Kochedale sat gazing at the profile of face 
and figure, which her position at the instru- 
ment so correctly threw out — and she was 
struck with its remarkable beauty and grace. 
Where had she seen some one of whom it re- 
minded her ? — ^when suddenly the full face was 
turned round, and the magnificent eyes were 
fixed on her with an enquiring look. 

The truth flashed at once on her mind ; she 
was like the panel portrait — the beautiful 
oriental lady ; and she was going to make the 
remark aloud, when a noise was heard firom 
the adjoining room. 

" What is that?" asked Maggy. 

" Only a book— perhaps Sir Rupert has 
dozed ; and let the one he was reading fall." 

" Shall I go in softly and see ?" 

" I think you had better not," replied Lady 
Rochedale ; " he has been much over-fatigued 
to day ; and sleeps so lightly, that he would 
be sure to wake on your entrance ; so let him 
remain ;" — and the conversation was now 
resumed in suppressed tones, till Mr. Cleve- 
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land returned from a party where he had been 
dining; and then Maggy's final good-night 
was uttered. 

When she had gone, he said to Lady 
Rochedale — " I fear my visit must be short- 
ened, as I find my presence is needed by the 
Dean, but I would not tell Maggy, lest it 
should keep her awake ; for, much as she longs 
to see my wife and other fi-iends, I know she 
sets great store by every hour spent here." 

^^ Then, by all means, leave her as long as 
we remain ; I will be most careful to find a 
good escort ; but how sorry Sir Rupert will 
be to hear of your enforced departure/' 

"I am truly sorry myself; as there are 
so many arrangements still to be made — ^is 
it too late for me to see him to-night ? — ^if so, 
I trust to you for securing me a quiet hour, 
as early as you can to-morrow." 

"I willingly promise that," she replied; 
^^ but he has been greatly harassed since the 
morning; and, though he is now asleep, I 
must wake him, or he will have one of his 
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restless, feverish nights," — and she left the 
room for that purpose, and to summon the 
valet ; begging Mr. Cleveland to await her 
return. 

Sir Eupert was seated in his large reading- 
chair near the table, on which lay a note, 
and a sheet of paper partly covered with 
writing; the purport of which she could 
scarcely fail to comprehend at one glance; 
and she started as she did so. The lamp on 
the table was burning dimly, having been 
screwed down, as was his custom, when he 
lighted the candle affixed to the chair ; but 
this was now quite extinguished. 

Without any precaution, she approached — 
wishing that he might be roused by the noise, 
rather than by her touch — but he did not 
move ; she drew close to him, and turned on 
the light, for there was something uncomfort- 
able in this darkness visible ; and she then 
perceived that the wax taper had fallen down. 
This, then, was what they had heard more 
than an hour ago. 
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His head lay back, easily reposing on the 
elastic cushion — one hand was hanging over 
the arm of the chair. She touched it — ^mer- 
ciiul Heaven ! it is cold ! She looked at him 
— ^is it ? — can it be ? — ^is Death there ? Yes — 
her husband is no more ! 

Faint, giddy, she had just enough strength 
and presence of mind to ring the bell vio- 
lently; and then, oveircome by dismay and 
grief, she fell heavily on the floor. 

Mr. Cleveland rushed in, and raised her, 
almost before he became aware of what had 
caused this; but the alarm had been given. 
While she was being slowly restored to a con- 
sciousness of her loss, he had seized his hat, 
and hurried off to. the nearest surgeon. 

He came — ^but all the resources of skill were 
vain. The spirit had fled! Death must have been 
instantaneous ; and from the peculiarly placid — 
nay, happy — expression of the countenance, the 
severance of the imperishable from the perish- 
ing, was most likely painless. 

Was it so ? Had he died with sweet sounds 

P 2 
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ringing in his ears ? — ^had that youthfiil voice 
sang a lament for him ? — and was it to him, 
as it had been to Basil, the last of earthly 
sounds ? Yes, thus, indeed, it was. He died 
as the echo of her last notes floated around — 
as this expired, so did he ! 

And many and many a time afterwards, 
when she recalled all the circumstances con- 
nected with her husband's death, did this coin- 
cidence recur to Lady Kochedale. 

But no sooner had she recovered from the 
state of total insensibility into which she had 
fallen, than she insisted on returning to that 
room, which had been so recently entered by 
that invisible visitant who lays prostrate, in 
one moment, young and old, gay and sorrow- 
ful ; and not only was she determined to go, 
but to go alone. 

All there was in confusion, and gave evident 
tokens of having been the scene of some 
catastrophe ; but It had been removed ; and, 
though her step faltered, and tears dimmed 
her eyes, she went direct to her mark — ^the 
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writing-table^ at which her late husband had 
been seated — and looked eagerly at the papers 
which had all been displaced. Even at that 
awfiil moment, she gave a sigh of relief, 
as her eyes reiited on what she sought. A 
letter, unsealed, lay partly under a paper 
weight, but the address, to Mr. Collins, was 
visible. This she carefully placed in a blot- 
ting-book; and the sheet of paper, before 
alluded to, she folded away with it — blocked 
the book, and took away the key. This done, 
she returned to her dressing-room, where, 
after an agonizing interview with Edith, 
whose passionate self-upbraidings were most 
distressing, she sent for Mr. Cleveland. 

" I think that I know what you wish," he 
said. ^^ I must remain ; all other duties must 
yield to this — and you, Lady Rochedale " 

"I remaui also, deeply thankftd for your 
aid and counsel. Edith and Miss Evelyn will 
both leave to-morrow; my daughter's maid 
accompanies them. And now, kind friend, 
let me do all I can ; employment will be my 
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best support. I shall write to Miss Malcolm, 
for I know that no impediment, she can over- 
come, will keep her away." 

" And Mr. Collins — ^had he not better be 
summoned? Perhaps he may have some 
instructions ;" and he hesitated to say more. 

"I know — I know,'' she replied, in a 
trembling voice ; " he will rest with Basil, our 
last — and the arrangements are to be equally 
simple ; often has he said this, but little did I 
think I should so soon have to obey him " — and 
she wept unrestrainedly. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



-And then, the sad, sad task ; 



To read the words, the last his fingers traced. 
And hear his wishes, who shall ne'er wish more.' 



And the body of Sir Rupert Rochedale was 
carried down to the Chase; and though, in 
accordance with his wish, and in imitation of 
the funeral of his son, all pomp and ostenta- 
tion were avoided, no one thought of for- 
bidding the spontaneous burst of sympathy 
and respect, which caused all his tenantry and 
dependents to form themselves into a simple, 
but touching, procession of considerable extent ; 
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and stand in sincere, but silent, sorrow, while 
the last rites were performed. Every face 
looked sad, every heart mourned; for Sir 
Eupert had always been a kind and generous 
master, who had ruled wisely and well. 

By his Will, the whole of the Chase was 
strictly entailed on Edith and her children. 
If she died unmarried, or childless, it was to 
go to the next heir; failing that, to Percy 
Eochedale. To his daughter, also, was left a 
large sum of money, now vested in various 
securities. To his dear wife, a munificent 
addition to her dower was made, and a right 
of selection from valuables to a given amount 
To Percy Rochedale, ten thousand pounds. 
To Margaret Evelyn, the daughter of his late 
cousin Alice, an annuity of two hundred pounds, 
for her own and sole use, and five thousand 
pounds when she married, or came of age- 
To his executors, handsome legacies — ^money 
to local charities, and annuities to several 
servants — ^Lady Rochedale and Percy residu- 
ary legatees. 
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There were two .memoranda, in his own 
writing, addressed to his executors — one al- 
luded to a large packet, directed to Lord 
Blaymore; another — a smaller one — ^was ad- 
dressed to Margaret Evelyn. It contained 
two keys, one of which opened a wainscot 
closet in his private library. 

Though he had spoken to Lady Rochedale 
of some of his intentions, much in this WiU 
greatly surprised her. The large addition to 
her own ample settlement aflTected her much — 
but she believed she knew the reason, and 
deeply was she touched with the generous 
forethought, which so liberally supplied her 
with the means of living wherever she pleased. 
But her astonishment was beyond expression, 
when Mr. ColUns deliberately, and, as a matter 
of no importance, read the bequest to Mar- 
garet Evelyn,' the daughter of his cousin 
Alice. 

Maggy, then, was his relation ! — ^the poor, 
neglected little child ! — the scarcely tolerated 
girl! — ^the sweet, winning young creature. 
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growing to beauty and womanhood^ was, 
then, a Sochedale ! — and her surprise was so 
great, that she could not pay the least atten- 
tion to any other provisions of the WiU, till 
she heard Mr. Malcolm say — *'This packet 
had better be despatched, without delay, to 
Lord Blaymore " — and then there arose a ques- 
tion as to his address. 

^^ I have it,'' she said ; glad, on his account, 
that she could say something that sounded in 
his favour ; " he wrote to offer his attendance 
— ^but, without consulting any one, I declined 
accepting this mark of respect." 

She then left the room to seek Edith, who 
had not been present, and informed her of her 
father's liberal arrangement, as regarded her ; 
but, to this, she seemed scarcely to listen — - 
her sorrow had been, and was, excessive ; while 
she wept incessantly, in a manner quite unlike 
her unusual stoicism. 

Finding her presence unavailing to soothe 
her, and really feeling that these violent ebul- 
litions of sorrow increased her own nervous- 
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ness and depression. Lady Bochedale with- 
drew to her own room, and sent a message to 
Mr. Collins, saying, that when the gentlemen 
had arranged what was of immediate import- 
ance, she should be glad to see him — for she 
felt certain that, if any one could give her the 
information she so naturally wished to have, 
it was he, who, for so many years, had pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of her late hus- 
band. 

But she little anticipated the intelligence 
that awaited her, and which was even now 
beuig communicated to the two gentlemen. 

^' Who is the heir after Miss Kochedale?" 
asked Mr. Cleveland. 

" One whom, I am sorry to say, I do not 
in the least respect — ^the son of the late Mr. 
Rochedale Bevington — ^the ill-guided, spoiled 
son of a foolish mother. The title descends 
in the direct line only," answered Mr. Malcolm. 

"Pardon me," said Mr. Collins, "Mrs. 
Danvers was first cousin to the late Baronet. 
Her father's generosity and large fortune. 
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enabled Sir Wilfred to dear the property ; so 
it is but fair that her daughter Margaret 
should have a chance." 

"Maggy!" exclaimed Mr. Cleveland, "I 
am beyond measure astonished ! " 

"Maggy!" echoed Mr. Malcolm — "Well, 
that is an odd whirl of the wheel — ^and she, 
after all, a Rochedale ! — ^it is very strange I " 

"Only so to those who do not know the 
whole," said the lawyer; and forthwith he 
related to them, just as much of the past, 
as enabled them to understand the matter 
clearly; but, with a delicacy which is very rare, 
he avoided the mention of all those particu- 
lars which, he was persuaded, his late client 
would have shrunk from having made public. 
Eespect for Sir Eupert influenced him still 
further ; for so carefully did he abstain fit)m 
all hints and inuendoes — an effort still more 
rare — that, as he told the tale, it was simply 
an imprudent runaway match, which greatly 
annoyed Sir Rupert, who, in taking care of 
the destitute orphan, naturally wished to 
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escape the remarks which most likely would 
have been made, had the story of imprudence 
and destitution been made public. And as to 
having sunk the name of Danvers, that the 
lawyer contrived to make appear of no conse- 
quence. It was evident, by the liberal pro- 
vision he had made for the orphan, that he 
meant no injury to her rights, by this omission. 

A few gaps Mr. Malcolm could have mended, 
but, as he did not know the whole of this sad 
history, he also discreetly kept silent. 

The substance of this conversation was re- 
peated to Lady Eochedale — who, however, 
learned rather more by her closer enquiries — 
but, still, nothing material — nothing that, in 
the least, roused her suspicions ; for it being 
evident, by her undisguised astonishment at 
his information, that she had not shared her 
husband's fall confidence, Mr. Collins decided 
that she should not have his ; and the impres- 
sion left on her mind by what he said, was, 
that Sir Rupert had felt only anger and vexa- 
tion at his cousin's imprudent conduct. 
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Happily^ there was no Und informant at 
hand, to repeat the tale of disappointed love — 
of blighted hope; and, her feelings now taking 
a softer and kinder tone, she thought, how 
often she must have wounded him by her 
indifference, by her ill-concealed dislike and 
avoidance of one whose orphan state, even 
without the claim of kindred, should have 
moved her pity ; and, though she remembered 
with deep thankfulness, that the recent change 
in her manner seemed to have been ftilly 
appreciated by him, there was much bitter- 
ness in the thought that, for so many years, 
she had been allowing choice occasions for 
meriting his confidence to pass away unheeded 
— while she felt sadly humiliated, to dis- 
cover that her folly had made her neglect all 
those means, by which she might have won 
the love of her, of whose worth she had now 
become fully conscious. 

How could it be otherwise ? — ^who could be 
with Maggy, and not love her ? who could see 
her eager desire to please, her unselfish wish 
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to serve, and not value her? Above all, who 
could be in sorrow, and not feel the soothing 
influence of her unobtrusive sympathy ? 

Cold, reserved, and undemonstrative as was 
Lady Eochedale, certainly not she ; and, when 
Maggy dressed in deep mourning, came gently 
into her room, the day after the funeral — ^the 
first time they had met since that memorable 
evening — and silently and sofUy kissed her 
cheek; there was now no repulsive feeling, 
which checked the caress ; nothing cold in the 
manner in which it was returned. Lady 
Eochedale threw her arms round the slight 
figure, and wept the first tears she had shed, 
that gave her relief 

" Another friend !" said Maggy, to herself; 
and she thought how good it was, that though 
he was gone, whose place could never be filled, 
another had come to occupy one which had 
hitherto been vacant. 

And they sat and talked, as, months ago, 
would have been impossible ; and the widow 
and orphan were united! Death! if thou 
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dost separate, how often dost thou reconcile 
and closely bind ; if thou dost bring sorrow, 
equally also, dost thou bring forth feelings the 
holiest and the best ! 

" Do you think, dear Lady Eochedale, that 
I may see Miss Eochedale ?" 

"Edith, you mean; your cousin. I fear 
not, she will scarcely admit me — her grief 
is overwhelming; for this is her first great 
sorrow." 

'' Do you then think that we feel less keenly, 
as trouble is repeated ?" for Maggy fancied, 
that as Mend after friend was taken away, she 
should grieve more deeply as her desolation 
increased. 

"I can hardly answer your question, my 
dear ; some always feel excessively, and smart 
imder each successive stroke, as acutely as at 
the first ; while others, I really believe, be- 
come less sensitive by repeated trials. But 
what I meant, when I spoke of a first sorrow, 
was, that we remember how we were enabled 
to bear it ; and, when again aMcted, again we 
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seek that help to sustain us^ which is never 
sought in vain." 

Maggy was silent, but she thought — " Oh ! 
if Edith would but see Mr. Cleveland, who 
could better or more kindly teach her submis- 
sion ?" She knew not that — ^with the natural 
grief at losing an indulgent father — in her 
cousin's case, there was the dreadful con- 
sciousness that, perhaps, her conduct had 
hastened the event. 

Oh ! the unavailing remorse !— oh 1 the 
agony that shook Edith, as she paced up and 
down her room, or tossed on her sleepless bed. 
Nor had she the feeble consolation of thinking 
that, though too late to unsay her words and 
sue for his forgiveness, she would, at least, no 
more offend against his wishes, even in 
thought — ^no longer cherish a feeling to 
which he had so emphatically objected. 
Alas ! no — still, as ever, did she love Gerald. 
The hope of years seemed now about to be 
fulfilled — ^the dream in which she had indulged 
was, she fancied, about to be realized ; and at 
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the very moment when tears of real sorrow 
fell most abundantly, there was a feeling of 
exultation, as she thought that, at last, she 
had conquered. Gerald must — oh, yes, he 
surely must speak the words she so longed to 
hear — and, when he did, the consequence was 
evident — she would accept him. 
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CHAPTEK XVn. 

* So lovely, yet so arch ; so full of mirth, 

The overflowings of an innocent heart. 

It haunts me still — though many a year has fled — 

Like some wild melody ! ' 

Rogers. 



About a week after this, Mr. Cleveland re- 
ceived a note from Lady Eochedale, in which 
she said that, wishing to be no hindrance to 
the performance of his and Mr. Malcolm's 
duties, she was prepared to go with them, 
and examine more closely various papers, 
which still remained untouched, in the late 
Sir Rupert's private room. 

Q 2 
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Kemembering that one of the keys of which, 
as Maggy's guardian, he had possession, opened 
a closet there, he thought he would not only 
take them, but her also. She was now quite 
old enough to feel an interest in all that con- 
cerned her, and he decided that she had a 
right to be present when these keys, so ex- 
pressly left to her, were used. 

In this opinion his wife fully agreed, for 
her curiosity had been stimulated, rather be- 
yond temperance point — while imagination, 
having seized upon all that was really known 
regarding the birth and station of her darling 
Maggy, had run rather riot, and, upon the 
facts lately made known, had embroidered 
quite a romance of improbable — almost of 
impossible — ^things. 

"Were you ever in Sir Kupert's private 
room?" asked Mr. Cleveland, of Maggy. 

" Once — I remember it quite well — ^for it 
was on the day when I first loved him ; and 
when, I know, that he first loved me. It was 
soon after my dear cousin Basil's death — ^how 
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very, very dear has his memory ever been to 
me — and now he is my cousin — I wish Edith 
would let us comfort her — how much better 
Lady Eochedale is, now that we all speak just 
as we feel." 

"We must hope that time and self-know- 
ledge will bring peace to Miss Eochedale also," 
he replied ; though, from much that he had 
remarked in her character, he feared that both 
these consolers were, still, a long way off; and 
that her stubborn, sullen temper must receive 
many a severe stroke before it would yield. 

"And now," said Mr. Malcolm to Lady 
Eochedale, after some hours had been spent in 
looking over papers — that melancholy duty ! 
— ^which, as each is opened, reminds us that 
one is gone from among us, "to-morrow, I 
must say farewell. You perceive that it will 
be necessary for me to have frequent meet- 
ings with Mr. Collins ; and, as Isabel remains 
here, and you have our kind friend close at 
hand to consult, I leave you without reluct- 
ance. But, about these keys, left to Maggy — 
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had we not better see what they relate to, at 
once? — ^who knows but that there may be 
further directions?" 

" I have anticipated the wish," replied Mr. 
Cleveland — " here they are — ^but both my wife 
and I thought you would not object to Maggy's 
presence, who is now in the breakfast-room." 

"Fetch her, by all means," said Lady 
Rochedale; and though both she and Mr. 
Malcolm wondered what was to be disclosed, 
neither of them alluded to it. 

There was some little difficulty in finding 
the panel ; but, at last, the small Bramah key 
fitted an almost invisible lock, in one near the 
fireplace. Within, there was nothing but a 
good sized wooden case, so covered with dust, 
that the book-brush was needed before it could 
be removed — and when, in aftertimes. Lady 
Rochedale recalled the events of this day, she 
liked to remember that it bore such evident 
traces of not having been touched for a very 
long time. 

A paper was attached to the side handle, 
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and, in Sir Rupert's writing,, were the words — 
" This belongs to Margaret Evelyn Dan vers.'' 
Maggy turned very pale as this was read. 
'^ Shall I open it for you ? " enquired Mr. 
Malcolm, now really excited and impatient. 

" Thank you — ^no," she replied, in a falter- 
ing voice, her trembling hand scarcely able to 
turn the key. The case was opened — ^the 
light doors swung back — and, as if stepping 
forth to meet them — in all her loveliness — in 
all her gay youthfulness — with a soft smile on 
her beautiful mouth — sl smile which offered a 
startling contrast to the grave, earnest expres- 
sion that each living face wore — dressed in 
lace and white satin — so different from the 
deep, deep mourning of those who looked at 
her — ^there was Alice Kochedale ! 

^* My mother !" burst from the lips of her 
child, as she sank on her knees, and, with 
clasped hands, seemed as if ready to worship 
it. "My mother!" she repeated, after a 
silence, respected by all around — and she gave 
way to a passion of tears. 
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" Alice Eochedale ! — good heavens ! — ^what 
is all this?** exclaimed Mr. Malcolm — ^for it 
needed not the additional testimony of an 
inscription on the frame, to tell, that the 
original of that portrait, was the mother of 
her who was still kneeling and sobbing be- 
fore it. 

Mr. Cleveland spoke not — a suspicion of 
the truth dawned on his mind. But this only 
served to increase his astonishment. 

Again did Lady Eochedale glance at the 
traces of recently removed dust. For a long 
time — evidently, for years — ^it must have been 
allowed to accumulate, undisturbed — ^particles 
of it were still floating about, and settling on 
her own and Maggy's mourning dress. In a 
moment all this was noticed ; and then, by a 
mighty effort, did she conquer feelings that 
were fiercely struggling in her heart — ^then, 
by a magnanimity — the extent of which, none 
but a woman can understand — ^by a generosity 
which, perhaps, none but a woman can sum- 
mon — then did she bend over the prostrate, 
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weeping girl, and, raising her tenderly, she 
said, while she looked at the portrait, till she 
felt she did so very kindly — 

" Yes — ^it is the mother of our Maggy — and 
wondrously beautiful she must have been. 
Remain here, my child, if you wish ; but, as 
a favour to me, do not remove what you must 
so greatly value, till I have become better 
acquainted with it." 

For a long time did Maggy remain alone. 
How her heart beat with delight, as she looked 
at this resemblance of her mother ! Still, she 
was subdued almost to tears, as a variety of 
thoughts and emotions, hitherto unknown, as- 
sumed a perplexing and painful prominence. 

Why had this mother's name been so long 
concealed — so evidently prohibited ? Who was 
her father? — and why had he shared in this 
ominous oblivion ? It was very strange ; and 
long did she remain pondering on this, and 
other extraordinary disclosures, which the last 
few weeks had revealed. 

At length, she entered the drawing-room — 
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her eyes still heavy with tears — ^but a smile 
overspread her face as she encountered the 
friendly glance of Lady Eochedale, towards 
whom she gently glided, and, seating herself 
by her, took her hand. The pressure was 
returned, and both hearts beat with pleasure. 

" May I remain with you till the evening?" 
she asked, with that frank confidence, which 
kindness always called forth. 

" Certainly," was the reply. " She shall be 
sent back in good time,'' added her ladyship, 
turning to Mr. Cleveland. 
. " Perhaps, Mr. Cleveland can remain, also," 
suggested Mr. Malcolm ; " it will enable us to 
arrange many matters which had better not 
be delayed." And to this a ready assent was 
given. 

At dinner, Edith made her appearance, but 
apparently quite pre-occupied with her own 
thoughts — so much so, as to pay scarcely any 
attention to one or two enquiries regarding 
her wishes, which Mr. Malcolm addressed to 
her; and, as had been her custom since the 
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arrival of Isabel, directly the ladies left the 
dining-room, she withdrew to her own apart- 
ment, and was not again seen that evening. 

After a few common-place remarks, Lady 
Sochedale, reading in Magg/s restless manner 
and excited look, what was her secret hope, 
took out her work, and beckoned her to a seat 
on the sofa. 

'* I see yon know what made me so bold as 
to invite myself to stay," said Maggy. '^ Will 
you — can you tell me something of my mo- 
ther ?" Then, perceiving that Miss Malcolm 
made a movement, as if to leave the room, 
she stopped her — ^^ Do not go — ^pray, do not 
go ! I shall like you to know all — ^for have 
you not been my friend since the day you 
came to have your torn dress mended?" — and, 
remembering that Basil had brought Isabel to 
the lodge, she added, in a subdued tone — ^the 
cause of which, Lady Eochedale ascribed to 
the incident of the morning — "Ah! what 
changes have come since that time ! But let 
me hear of my mother — ^my beautiful mother." 
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" It is but little that I can tell you," replied 
Lady Eochedale — ^but very glad was she, that 
she could tell even that little. '^ She was, as 
you abeady guess, Sir Rupert's first cousin, 
and, unfortunately, incurred his displeasure by 
her marriage. The portrait in the state bed- 
room is that of your grandmother." 

"My father, then, was he — was he not ?" 

— and she did not know how to phrase the 
question, and was inexpressibly relieved when 
her ladyship promptly replied — 

"Was a gentleman, and a man of good pro- 
perty ; but, from what Mr. Collins says, and 
from various remarks which I have heard Sir 
Rupert make, I infer that he was sadly desti- 
tute of that prudence, without which the most 
ample means are insufficient. When you were 
bom, all their large fortune was spent ; and 
your mother, unable to bear up under severe 
privations, died a few weeks after your birth. 
Your father" — she stopped, for she did not 
like to say, " died in prison," where she knew 
him to have been when his child's birth oc- 
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curred — " your father died very soon after her, 
and then Sir Rupert took you." 

" And, doubtless he is now rewarded for 
this great kindness," she said, tears springing 
to her eyes, as she thought he would never 
again listen to her grateful thanks — " but as 
my father was a gentleman, how came this 
marriage to be so much disliked ?" 

This was an embarrassing question ; but 
Miss Malcolm, who alone possessed a know- 
ledge of the cause, took courage to reply — 
" It was as much the manner of the marriage, 
as the marriage itself, dear Maggy — your 
mother eloped!" — and seeing the look of 
dismay, and the heightened colour with 
which this infoimation was heard, she pro- 
ceeded — ^^ I cannot defend her, even by 
casting the chief blame on your father ; and 
you must not be angry with me when I say, 
that, in my opinion, the man who induces 
the woman he loves to take this step, 
necessarily excites the prejudices of her 
family against him." 
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Maggy looked down; and, fi»r a time was 
alent; but feefing that Miss Makolm's 
ronark was correct, ^e again ai^ed, ''Did 
yon erer see erthtar of my parents ?^ 

"Nerer; at the time they marriedy our 
fiunily was in deep sorrow; and iriien the 
sharpness of this had subsided into resig- 
nation. Sir Supert came and took away my 
oldest and most sympathizing friend, for his 
wife ; my brother then went abroad ; where, 
in one honourable employment or another, he 
remained for years. I, as you know, always 
accompanied him. Our knowledge of the Chase 
was only during our very early years ; tiU, it 
was renewed at that visit when I became 
acquainted with you ; I remember having often 
heard of your grandfather's large fortune ; and 
of the beauty of his only child ; but we never 
met." 

" And so, there is no one to speak to me of 
my father and mother who ever saw them," 
said Maggy, sadly — " what she was, in appear- 
ance, 1 now know ; bat what was he like ? — I 
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have already imagined him ; I wonder whether 
correctly. Ah! I must ask dear Herr Von 
Rudiger ; he would soon paint his likeness." 

Miss Malcolm did not reply to this, for 
the fact was, that she could have told a 
long history of Alice Rochedale and Edward 
Danvers ; which would have given the fanci- 
ftil artist a few more hints for his imaginary 
portrait; for it had happened, among the 
many changes and chances of life, that the 
very relative, from whose house the elope- 
ment had taken place, Mrs. Rochedale Beving- 
ton — now a widow — ^had been introduced to 
the Malcolms; and, under the promise of 
secrecy, she had told Isabel all she knew, not 
merely of events prior to the marriage, but of 
those disastrous consequences which ensued. 
Of course, colouring the tale with the hue of 
her own prejudices agahist Sir Rupert, and 
trying to make Alice the intended victim of 
his mercenary views, and the tyrannical 
temper of his mother. 

But Isabel's good sense and justice alike 
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prevented her from adopting this distorted 
notion of the transaction. Long and close 
observation of Sir Rupert's character con- 
vinced her that, had Alice possessed high 
principle or moral courage, she would, at 
once, have claimed her privilege to choose for 
herself in a matter so important to her hap- 
piness ; and that an honest appeal to her cousin 
would have made him set her free imme- 
diately, though at the sacrifice of his own 
hopes and wishes. But as the promise to keep 
this a secret had been given — for Mrs. 
Rochedale Bevington expressed a strong wish 
to avoid further incurring Sir Rupert's anger, 
as this might seriously injure the prospects of 
her son — Isabel faithfully kept her word. 

But, for this, she could have told Maggy 
almost all she cared to know ; she could have 
repeated the description of the handsome 
fascinating man, whose gay manners, and 
sunny temper, had formed so great a contrast 
to the dreaded cousin, with his shy character, 
and afiectionate, but carefully concealed, 
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feelings. But, besides this impediment, she was, 
happily, far too prudent to enter into those 
particulars which she had learned from this 
and other sources; they might rouse con- 
flicting feelings in the mind of her friend, 
which had better be left in repose; and, 
knowing that jealousy and distrust were the 
besetting failings, she denied herself the 
pleasure of gratifying Maggy, at the risk 
of wounding Lady Eochedale. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

*I love thee not — therefore pursue me not.' 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 



Gradually, affairs at the Chase settled down 
to their usual calm routine — and even Edith 
had begun to resume her customary mode of 
passing time ; when, just within the year of 
her widowhood, Lady Rochedale received the 
news of the death of her great aunt — ^by which 
event, she inherited half of the property which 
the old lady had so long enjoyed. 

Between the aunt and niece, for many 
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years, no communication had been maintained 
— the fonner thinking herself much agrieved, 
because she had only a life interest in the 
estate, which, at her death, was to be divided 
between Elizabeth Stanton and her sister, or 
their heirs. After attaining to a great age, 
she was now dead, and Lady Sochedale and 
Lord Blaymore were to share equally. She 
had often thought that she should like to reside 
nearer to London, and since Sir Rupert's 
death, tie desire had gained strength ; and, 
as this property was situated in a beautiful 
part of Surrey, her fancy seemed likely to be 
gratified, if Grerald should be willing to sell 
his part. 

Regarding this matter, she wrote to Mr. 
Collins ; and he advised, that before any com- 
munication to this eflfect was made, she should 
come up and see the place, and if it suited her 
views, then open a negotiation for the pur- 
chase. To him, there was no doubt but that 
the offer would be eagerly accepted ; for it was 
rather a mystery to him how, with his well- 

r2 
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known mortgaged Irish property, and his own 
carelessness about money, his lordship managed 
to keep up appearances as he did. The busi- 
ness was, of course, named to Edith, who 
immediately expressed a wish to accompany 
her mother, to which the latter readily agreed. 

The first view of the extraordinary beauty 
of the neighbourhood in which the property 
was situated, at once decided Lady Roche- 
dale's wish to possess it — ^for, though sadly 
out of repair, money would be well invested 
that rendered the house worthy of the place. 
Lord Blaymore was written to on the sub- 
ject, and, readily accepting his aunt's offer 
to purchase his share, empowered Mr. Collins 
to prepare the necessary papers, which his 
lordship added, he hoped could be forwarded 
for his signature, as he was unwilling, at this 
time, to leave Paris. 

Edith, who was present when the lawyer 
read this communication, felt her heart sink, 
and was almost ready to weep — ^for could 
there be a greater proof of indifference than 
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this ? But the remark made by Mr. Collins, 
as he folded up the letter, quickly raised her 
hopes. 

" I do not think this a very business-like 
manner of conducting the matter; of course 
it is highly complimentary to your ladyship, 
and I myself am flattered at this mark of con- 
fidence; but Lord Blaymore ought to have 
some one to act for him, if he cannot come 
himself; for it would never do to incur the 
possibility of an observation, that advantage 
had been taken of his ignorance or careless- 
ness." 

^^ By no means," replied Lady Bochedale ; 
" I have a fancy for this place ; let me, there- 
fore, pay, not only fairly, but generously, for 
its indulgence. Add anotlier thousand to 
the proposed amount, or more, if you think 
that will prevent remark^-^o, in short, what- 
ever may occur to you as necessary." 

" Nothing like principals meeting, and see- 
ing after their own affairs. The Lark and 
her young is a capital &ble, and one often 
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quoted at my house. Why cannot his lordship 
come over and see what he is going to sell ? — 
that is the only satisfactory manner of doing 
business." 

" Perhaps it is," she replied, muangly ; "but " 
— and she hesitated, for a colour had come 
into Edith's cheeks, and a light to her eyes, 
which she had not seen there for many months 
— " but this is needless trouble, and, as I am 
willing to pay much more than the extreme 

value " And then, remarking that Mr. 

Collins seemed dissatisfied at her vacillation, 
she concluded, by saying — " Perhaps, you had 
better write, and state your objections and 
wish." 

But, though he wrote, urging his lordship's 
presence — and though he wrote again, saying 
his client was anxious to have the aflFair set- 
tled, and though this letter was accompanied 
by one from his aunt, in which she expressed 
her wish to return to the Chase — ^no Gerald 
appeared; it was actually nearly six weeks 
before he came over. 
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Never had he looked better — never so 
handsome; and even his aunt, as she re- 
marked the more thoughtful expression of his 
face, and the repose of his manner, wished, 
and hoped, that this betokened an improved 
character. He met them with his usual kind 
words and graceful smile — spoke feelingly of 
their loss; and to Lady Eochedale, in pri- 
vate, alluded, in terms of the most heartfelt 
gratitude, to the generosity of Sir Eupert — 
who, in the packet he had left for him, had 
returned all the papers that had passed be- 
tween them, consisting of securities and ac- 
knowledgments for large sums, that had been 
lent — and these were all cancelled. 

^ Infirm of purpose,' inconsistent in conduct, 
Lady Eochedale listened to her hope, which 
whispered that one who possessed so many 
really loveable qualities, might even now be 
reclaimed from those evil ones whose name is 
legion — and whose unchecked, overwhelming, 
power had so often completely negatived all 
influence for good. She did not try and 
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examine whether this pleasant seeming had a 
reality — she did not stop to observe whether 
better principles, in any way, guaranteed the 
permanence of better conduct, or whether sen- 
timents, that sounded well, were more than 
mere words. 

Gerald's habits were apparently improved ; 
she asked not if they possessed strength of 
endurance; and thus, for the whole of the 
few weeks, during which the business was 
unavoidably protracted ; he became, once more, 
almost an inmate in the same house with 
Edith, on whom the real sympathy of his 
manner, had a more powerful influence than 
ever. 

But now, a doubt of this being more than 
the kindness he would have bestowed on any 
one who was sorrowing, prevented her from 
receiving it with the delight she would once 
Aave felt. Besides, Gerald was so associated, 
in her mind, with the sudden death of her 
father, that, though love was lurking in every 
comer of her heart, there was also some- 
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thing of a repulsive feeling mixed with it, 
that gave a tinge of coldness to her manner ; 
which, with her continued melancholy, induced 
Lady Rochedale to hope that the solemn 
warning she had received — ^the terrible proof 
that had been given of her father's rooted dis- 
like to Grerald — ^had produced their effect. 
To one of Lady Bochedale's timid, hesitating 
character, such would, undoubtedly, have 
been the case — disobedience to wishes thus 
awftdly attested, would, to her, have been 
impossible ; and, quite overlooking the dogged 
obstinacy — ^the unyielding pertinacity — that 
had always marked Edith's character — she let 
her wish be father to the thought, that a 
'transitory fancy ^ — so she termed it — ^had 
vanished before the stem reality of oppo- 
sition. 

A few days before that fixed for their return 
to the Chase, when, with much of her old, 
affectionate feeling for Gerald, his aunt had 
bid him farewell, before he left for Ireland, 
Edith expressed a wish to remain near 
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town, on a visit to her newly^married friend, 
Lady Townley— one of the few intimate 
acquaintances she had made during her last 
visit. 

Though her mother felt hart that she 
should be allowed to return home alone, 
Edith's tone, when mentioning her wish, was 
so much more like announcing a settled ar- 
rangement, that Lady Kochedale ventured no 
hint of her disappointment. Nearly a year had 
elapsed since Sir Kupert's death — ^therefore 
there was no impropriety in this visit, which 
was to be so very quiet — the health of her 
friend preventing all gaiety. 

But, besides her own wounded feelings, 
there were other considerations, quite irre- 
spective of self, which strengthened her ob- 
jections, though, as usual, she could not 
summon courage to name them. She did 
not particularly like the character of either 
Lady Townley or her husband, as she was by 
no means sure that Lord Blaymore might not 
return to London before finally departing for 
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the Continent — and yet with these powerful 
reasons for^ at leasts objecting, she yielded, 
without one word of warning. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Hennia. — "I would my &ther look'd but with my eyes.*^ 
Theseus. — "Bather your eyes must with his judgment 
look.** Shakspeabe. 



But what words can describe her astonish- 
ment, her grief, her dismay, when, the very first 
evening of Edith's return, with scarcely a falter 
in her tone — scarcely a tinge of hesitation or 
embarrassment in her manner — she informed 
her mother that Gerald had proposed, and was 
accepted! and that the marriagewould take place 
immediately the year of mourning had expired ! 
And, if it would be diflBicult to speak of the 
mixed emotions of sorrow — of fear — with 
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which the mother heard an announcement 
so fraught^ as she believed, with positive 
misery — where is language that shall ade- 
quately tell those of the daughter, as she lis- 
tened, with ill-concealed rapture, to words so 
lull of bliss ? It took Edith hours to calm down 
the tumultuous feelings of delight which filled 
her heart, and shone with something of a 
beautifying effect on her haughty countenance. 
At last — at last — the words she had so 
wished to hear were spoken ! — she had con- 
quered, and he was won ! — ^for such she be- 
lieved to be the fact — and had Gerald bestowed 
even a passing thought on her, when his 
strange, abrupt offer was made, he might, per- 
haps, have fancied that his proud, insensible 
coudn had shown rather less of those qualities 
in her ready acceptance, than quite comported 
with her maiden dignity. So fastidious are 
they, who are foremost in destroying that 
virtue which, like a divinity, doth hedge a 
woman. But Gerald's thoughts had wandered 
far, far away — ^his mind was dwelling in an- 
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other scene — ^his heart was filled with another 
and a very diflferent object! — ^yet, he said words 
that made Edith tremble with joy ! 

For a few minutes, afi;er hearing these most 
unwelcome, these terrible tidings, Lady Roche- 
dale sat silent. At last, she exclaimed — " Edith! 
— ^is it true ! — ^married to Grerald ? — Impossi- 
ble that any fate so dreadfiil can await you ! " 

" I cannot understand," replied Edith, in 
that resolute tone, which she knew always 
influenced her mother — " I cannot under- 
stand, mamma, what there is so dreadful in 
a marriage, where both parties are attached ; 
but I am scarcely surprised at your remark. 
For a long time, the most injurious suspicions 
have been allowed to pervert the whole of 
Gerald's conduct. What they point at, I 
know not, except that he has imprudently 
ventured to play, and with those who have 
overreached him; but this folly he has pro- 
mised to abandon." 

" Edith, you know not what you have 
done — ^you know nothing of Gerald's real 
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character and habits. As to his promise, 
it is worthless. Are you aware that the sums 
your father lent, were for the purpose of 
freeing him from the diflSculties into which 
gaming had led him ? Do you know that the 
promise he then gave, he broke, and deceived 
his best friend?" 

" I do know this," she replied, with a look 
of triumph. " Gerald told me ; and the man- 
ner in which he, at the same time, referred to 
papa's generosity and delicacy, convinces me 
that the promise, he then voluntarily gave me, 
will be faithfiiUy kept. Oh, manmia ! if you 
had heard him reproach himself, as I did, I am 
sure you would tnist him, as I do." 

'^ No, Edith, I never could ; not even when 
I hoped that his principles were improved, and 
permitted a renewal of an intimacy, which I 
now bitterly repent having done ; not then, did 
I trust him ; and I solemnly adjure you, my 
daughter, before it is too late, to dissolve this 
unhallowed engagement." 

^* Your language is so strong, mamma," re- 
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marked Edith, with a laugh, in order to hide 
her annoyance, " that, to hear you, any one 
would imagine I had entered into a compact 
with some evil spirit Nothing less would 
justify my breaking off this engagement ; it is 
already too late.*^ 

" No, no ; say not so— believe not so," said 
Lady Kochedale, roused by the imminence of 
Edith's danger to unwonted energy. " Edith, 
my child, you call my language strong — ^you 
think my opposition arises from mere preju- 
dice ; listen to what I believe to be words of 
fearful truth, and then say, if you can coumiit 
your happiness to a man capable of such base 
cruelty ? Did you never suspect ? " — she 
paused, evidently deeply affected, while Edith's 
face expressed both interest and alarm — " did 
you ever think, that our poor, misguided 
Minnie, was the victim of Gerald's wicked 
designs?" 

Unfeigned was the astonishment depicted in 
every feature, as she listened to this horrible 
accusation. " Minnie eloped with Gerald ! " — 
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and instantaneously her looks changed their 
character. The flush of indignation spread 
over her very brow, while a glance of abhor- 
rence shot from her eyes. — " If I thought — if 
I could believe it," she began, but the half- 
formed resolve faded away, as she remembered 
that it involved the destruction of hopes so 
long cherished — of plans so lately dwelt on — 
and, with a gesture of the hands, as if banish- 
ing something hateful to the sight, she con- 
tinued — '^ but no ; this is not true — ^it is but 
surmise — it is one more added to the calum- 
nies which track Gerald's course;" — and she 
leaned her head on the sofa-cushion, as if 
pondering some important question. Then, 
proudly and resolutely raising it, said, in a 
manner that defied remonstrance, entreaty, 
command — " Mamma, I have decided — I 
keep my promise.'' 

" Then I must have recourse to my last 
hope — ^to the only means likely now to make 
you break it. Remain here till my return,'' 

VOL. II. s 
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said Lady Sochedale, leaving the room ; and 
Edith wondered what agency her mother 
meant to seek, which, she hoped, would shake 
a resolution so strong as hers. 

After a longer interval had passed than 
Edith expected, Lady Rochedale returned; 
her eyes were red with recent weeping ; and, 
seating herself by her daughter, her voice 
trembled with emotion, as she said — 

" On that terrible evening, when I entered 
the room in which your father sat — ^lifeless — 
on the table were these papers — the one which 
is unfinished was lying open. Were it not 
that it has become sacred in my eyes, from 
its containing the last words he ever wrote, 
long ago it would have been destroyed, lest 
chance should have placed it in other hands. 
I never intended that you — that any one — 
should see it — ^for I hoped — I believed — ^that 
there never would arise a necessity for it. 
Edith — I now leave it with you ! — and, oh ! 
may all the solemn associations with which it 
is connected, have their full effect ; may it be 
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to you a warning from the tomb, and preserve 
you from ruin ; may it be as a command from 
the departed, which you shall not dare to disobey. 
Oh ! Edith ! my child — my last child — act not 
in defiance alike of the dead and the living !" 

She left the room. 

For some time Edith sat motionless, looking 
fixedly at two papers lying on the table. 
Twice did she put out her hand to take 
them — and twice did she recoil from the 
touch, as from something fatal. At last, 
with a beating heart and trembling fingers, 
she almost clutched a note addressed to her 
father's solicitor ; desperately she opened and 
read the contents — they referred to an en- 
closure, and requested that, without delay, 
the intentions of that paper might be legally 
worded, and sent back for signature. 

There was nothing alarming or un- 
common in this ; a codicil — for such she 
supposed it to be — was often added to 
a will; and, reassured by this idea, she 
opened the other paper. A few lines, only, 

s2 
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were written — ^but, as she slowly read, her 
hand trembled, and she became cold and 
pale. What words could thus affect her ? — 
what words could make her feel that to them 
she must yield ? 

Simply these: — "I wish a codicil to be 
added, by which, in case my daughter should 
marry Gerald — Lord Blaymore — the bequest, 
by which she would inherit the Chase, may be 
revoked ; and, instead thereof, an annuity 

of " The pen had fallen from the nerveless 

hand; for Death had entered, and the Will 
and the intentions of the writer were, in a 
moment, for ever refidered useless ! 

And this, then, was the influence on which 
her mother laid so much stress — ^this was the 
prohibition that, in her opinion, must have 
authority ; and, for a moment, it might have 
seemed as though she had thought aright — 
for Edith, reverently folding the paper, sat 
lost in thought, while tears fell fast and un- 
heeded. She hid her face in her hands, and 
shivered from head to foot. 
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But once more, and this time without hesi- 
tation, she opened and read this unexpected 
document. 

An air of stem resolution replaced that of 
sadness; she raised her eyes — she rose — she 
had decided ! 

* ' Why should the will of a living daughter 
be curbed by the will of a dead father ?'' — ^was 
something like the tenor of her thoughts; and, 
without wavering or lingering, she folded up 
the papers, sought her mother, and, laying 
them down, said, in a cold, measured tone 
— "Mamma, I have decided — I adhere to 
my engagement," — and was leaving the 
room. 

" Stay, Edith, '^ said Lady Kochedale — and, 
in her turn, her manner was resolute. " I 
have listened to your decision, now listen to 
mine. If you persist in your infatuation, and 
marry your cousin, expect neither my presence 
nor my blessing. In three weeks, the first year 
of mourning will cease — ^you wiU then marry 
— I shall then leave the Chase." 
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" Oh, mother, say not so !" exclaimed Edith, 
really shocked at so unexpected a resolve. 

" Do not interrupt me, I leave it, because 
it will then have passed jfrom a Kochedale — 
and I can have nothing but painful and sor- 
rowiul associations connected with it ; it will 
have passed into the hands of one who has for 
ever lost the last hold he had on my affection. 
With him, as your husband, we never could 
dwell under the same roof Sickness or sor- 
row would alone have power to bring me here. 
Fear no further reproaches from me — ^neither 
fear my entreaties ; but never let us revert to 
the subject. Make your own arrangements, 
but do not pain me by any attempt to have 
my aid. With what I so strongly censure, 
I will not interfere." She paused, deeply 
affected, then added—" Oh, Edith, Edith !— 
last of my children — ^lost to me by a fate more 
terrible than death !" 

" Mamma," said she, with unexpected gen- 
tleness — for she was sorry to see her mother's 
tears — "you view everything through a dis- 
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torted medium. If you see me happy, surely 
you will change your detennination ?" 

"If! — and happy as the wife of Gerald 
Blaymore !" — and Lady Kochedale shook her 
head mournfully. " You suppose an impossi- 
bility — ^but let it pass — ^be deceived as long as 
he will let you — and now leave me." 

Quite unprepared for this resolute conduct 
on the part of her mother, hitherto so yield- 
ing, so ready to give way to the stronger will, 
Edith was much perplexed — her plans were 
entirely disarranged, and she hardly knew 
how best to carry out her purpose — ^for the 
idea of relinquishing it now, never once en- 
tered her mind. 

It had originally been settled that, when 
Lady Rochedale was informed of this engage- 
ment, Gerald should be summoned, and prepa- 
rations commenced for a very quiet celebration 
of the marriage at the Chase — ^but this, her 
mother's determined opposition now prevented. 

Vexed at this, and really much hurt at the 
certainty of her mother's departure from the 
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Chase, and her refusal to ^ve the least sanc- 
tion to her engagement, Edith sat down to 
write to Gerald; and thongh she was well 
aware that he had not expected his offer to be 
accepted, by his annt, with the same satisfac- 
tion as by her daughter — ^for he had frankly 
alluded to prejudice, and probable objections — 
she hardly liked to tell him how she had per- 
sisted, in spite of such strong opposition. 

There was a vague suspicion that this 
pertinacity might not tend to exalt her in his 
estimation ; and, as thought followed thought 
by that mysterious association, which connects 
the whole story of the previous life with the 
event of the last hour, and carries us on to the 
unknown future, Edith's face presented a 
curious picture of sunshine and cloud. She 
glanced at the future — ^there she was Gerald's 
wife, by her devotion gradually winning the 
whole of that love, of which she now possessed 
only a part ; and she looked gentle as this 
happy future was pictured ; but memory led 
her thoughts back to the past, and shade after 
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shade slowly settled on her face. Some image 
had obtruded that excited fierce passions, for 
her brow contracted — a look of intense hatred, 
of withering scorn, distorted her features — and, 
muttering a few indistinct words, she pushed 
the writing-table from her. 

For a short time she remained motionless, 
and then drew a miniature from her bosom ; 
as she gazed, once more the expression was 
soft and tender; and her eyes filled with 
tears, which she hastily brushed away with an 
impatient gesture, and, firmly compressing her 
lips, she began to write. 

She told Gerald of Lady Rochedale's ob- 
jection to any thing like an appearance of 
gaiety at present ; that she still shrank from 
publicity ; and, as if in deference to these 
feelings, Edith proposed that the marriage 
should take place in town, from the house of 
her friend, Lady Townley. 

Yes, thus it should be ; this would avoid all 
the awkwardness that would arise from her 
mother's absence; it would account for the 
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extreme priTacy of the ceremony, and also 
gire Edith an opportunity of making arrange- 
ments, respecting a town residence, for which 
Gerald had incidentally expressed a fancy. 
How delightful it was to have the power of so 
readfly meetmg his wishes; how happy it 
made her, whUe thus dedicating herself, and 
her large fortune to him ! 

And exactly one month after she had laid 
aside her mourning for her father, Edith 
fiochedale became the wife of Gerald — Lord 
Blaymore ! 

On that same day, Lady Rochedale quitted 
the Chase ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

' Truth shall nurse her ; 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her.' 

Shakspeabe. 



' Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if he would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy.' 

Ibid. 



How quietly, how happily, had time passed at 
the Parsonage ! — ^there was no monotony in this 
calm — for the active, enquiring, well disciplined 
minds there, were constantly gaining some 
new idea, some valuable knowledge, which 
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was to be applied in a useful, practical man- 
ner to the duties, all were eager to perform — 
duties which alike prevented ennui or stagna- 
tion ; while the harmony and affectjon which 
filled each heart, made life to them a ^ per- 
petual feast of nectar'd sweets.' 

Sometimes — but lately very rarely — ^visits 
were exchanged with the Chase ; but all felt 
that intercourse there had lost its chief attrac- 
tion — for the sadness of Lady Rochedale, 
and the evident pre-occupation of Edith, gra- 
dually made it clear, that these meetings were 
either on account of Mr. Cleveland's office, as 
executor, or because the duties of society de- 
manded them ; and, after her ladyship's return 
fi'om London, this estrangement became almost 
complete ; while the news of Edith's engage- 
ment was allowed to make itself public, 
through those various channels which, while 
conveying a grain of truth, often hide it in 
a bushel of exaggeration. 

But, when the final farewell was to be said, 
and when Lady Rochedale actually realized 
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what it was to separate herself, perhaps, for 
ever, from associations of years — ^from the 
home which she had entered as a bride — from 
the spot where her husband and children were 
buried — grief had its way — nature would be 
obeyed — and tears gushed forth as she took 
and gave farewell. 

" When I am quite settled, you will spare 
me, Maggy," she said to Mrs. Cleveland. 

" Certainly," she replied — and thought that, 
if anything could banish sad recollections, it 
must be the company of one so good and 
affectionate. 

" Be settled, then, very soon, dear Lady 
Kochedale," said Maggy, who was seated at 
her feet. 

" 1 will — and now, adieu. God bless you, 
my dear — bless you all." 

She rose, quite overcome. Mr. Cleveland 
silently drew her arm through his, and led her 
to the carriage. She was gone. 

But there was one dear old friend, whose 
presence was never long withheld — ^kind Herr 
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Von Rudiger, who now every day expected to 
hear that his nephew had set out on his 
journey. Simple-hearted exile! How he 
talked of this relative — how he expatiated 
on the pleasure of seeing him — ^how he specu- 
lated on his appearance, manners, and cha- 
racter — ^what wonderful arrangements he made 
at his farm-house lodgings for his reception, 
and when, accompanied by this titled un- 
known, he should return ! 

" I bespeak all your love for him," he said ; 
" I hear great things in his favour. You 
must place him very high in your estimation, 
my dear friends ; and Maggy, you, too, must 
love him, my child." 

"That I will, dear grandfather ; he shall be 
my brother." 

"Good! ThatwUldo." 

By his father's death, a small property had 
reverted to him, in consequence of which, he 
had given up all teaching; and, though he 
found it impossible wholly to disconnect 
himself from the management of the Cathe- 
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dral music, his services were given gratui- 
tously, and his place ostensibly filled by one 
to whom the emolument was of importance. 

" It will not do for my nephew, der Baron, 
to find his uncle performing such duties," he 
remarked ; and, though Mr. Cleveland smiled, 
and replied, that the upright and conscientious 
discharge of them had kept him from degrad- 
ing dependance, or, perhaps, want, and se- 
cured him the respect of all who honour 
honest industry, he agreed with him in think- 
ing, that, as he no longer needed to exert his 
talents for a living, it was quite right to make 
way for those who did — not because his nephew 
was coming — who, if he could not have 
honoured the music master and organist, was 
not worth much — *'not even the expense you 
have incurred, my worthy friend, in having 
your cards engraved" — alluding to a little 
outbreak of ostentation, which, a few days 
before, had been seen lying in the card- 
basket — " Herr Albrecht Von Kudiger." 

"Dear old man !" said Mrs. Cleveland, 
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whea. at last, he caDed to saj fiuneweD, pre- 
Tioos to his joomeT to London, where he was 
to meet this anziooslT-e3q>ected yonng noble — 
'' dear old man ! — if this Baron Addbert do 
bat come up to half his expectations, he most 
be something Terr extraordinaiy. I trust he 
will, for I reall J think that disappointment 
there, woold break his affectionate heart.*" 

" Never fear," replied her husband. "With 
such a heart, and such an imagination — ^very 
little goes a great way : what is really there, 
his love will magnify ; what is not, his fancy 
will supply. We shall be sure to find this 
youth worth all that has been done for him — 
from re-fumishing the sitting-room, to re- 
printing the cards." 

Mrs. Cleveland read the thought in that 
good-humoured, but slightly satirical smile. 

" Tou compel me to quote Wordsworth," 

she said — 

" ' A primrose on the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him.' 

To you, that card is a mere piece of paste- 
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board — ^to our imaginative friend, who can 
tell how much more it is !" 

She was right. To Von Rudiger, the speci- 
men card, which met his look when he un- 
folded the paper that contained the whole 
pack, was a potent magician— conjuring up, 
by the help of a few engraven words, recollec- 
tions and associations of the past, which were 
the history of the whole of his youthful life. 

It brought back the time when, long, very 
long ago, he, with his music and song, his 
poetry and romance, was the welcome favourite 
of the best Parisian society : when Adele de 
Langle never moved more gracefully in 
the waltz, than when supported by his arm — 
when Julie Mirabelle never sang with such 
eflFect, as when his voice accompanied hers — 
and when a host of fair girls met him, with 
somewhat more eagerness, than they vouch- 
safed to many a middle-aged noble to whom 
they were destined. He sat for a long time with 
that card in his hand, and wove story after 
story, as imagination followed these high-born 

VOL. IL T 
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Wiitiff in thor fngtess throng fife^ and 
huaed tbe Ingedf , or eomed j, tliat attended 



Ai bsty he roused himadf firom his dream, 
^anced afc leafitr, aa he knew ife to be in his 
*?vn experkncer and fdt thankfal that so 
many hri^ eoioars had been woTen among 
the daik thread of his own life ; and, with 
that philosc^ J which is so rare — becaose it 
requires not onl^ good sense, bat a contented 
and gralefbl heart — he thought how cahnly, 
how eadlj, his old age was gliding away 
among valued friends, instead of experiencing 
the fiery trials, the feverish repinings, the 
unattainable deares, to which his youth had 
been exposed. 

His first letter, after his arrival, and meet- 
ing with his nephew, was anxiously expected 
by the tried fiiends at the Parsonage. It 
came, and all rejoiced to read that his expecta- 
tions were quite fulfilled — ^nay, surpassed. 
Der Baron was a real gentleman, in sentiment 
and feeling, as well as in manners ; and, after 
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expatiating on the good qualities of the noble, 
his cultivated mind and accomplishments ; he 
seemed insensibly to glide into a report of the 
character of the nephew, and spoke with 
enthusiasm of his kindness, his truth^ and 
simplicity — ^his affectionate heart, and dutiful 
love — and concluded by saying he was so 
eager to introduce him to his most valued 
friends, that he thought he must refuse many 
of the hospitalities which the introduction of 
Lady Rochedale and the Malcolms had pro- 
cured them. 

"This is all right, and very pleasant to 
read,'' said Mr. Cleveland ; " I half feared our 
dear enthusiast had prepared for himself a 
disappointment. Answer his letter, my love, 
and say everything that is friendly — and tell 
him that we are all quite prepared to adopt 
and love his nephew — ^is it not so, Maggy ?" 

"Oh, quite so— I keep my promise, and 
already, in fancy, call him brother Adelbert." 

" You have my full permission to do that/^ 
he replied, with a slight emphasis on the last 

t2 
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word, which was unnoticed by the one for 
whom it was intended ; and he would, pro- 
bably, in his merry mood, have said more, 
but a look from his wife checked him. 

Excellent man ! — model husband ! — ^to be 
so amenable to control ; but his own refined 
feeling gave weight to that look. 

A long-promised visit to Isabel Malcolm was 
now claimed from Maggy ; and^ though very 
desirous to be on the spot when her old friend 
returned — as the exact time could not be 
ascertained — the pleasure of an excursion to 
the Highlands, with so agreeable a party as 
the Malcolms formed, was irresistible ; and 
away she and Mrs. Wilson started — visions 
of grandeur and beauty filling Maggy's head, 
which it was fortunate for her that Scotland 
would amply realize. 

From Isabel she learned a few circumstances 
connected with her parents, which fixed their 
memory more than ever in her heart ; and, hav- 
ing discovered that Mrs. Rochedale Bevington, 
who had been acquainted with them, still 
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lived, Isabel yielded to her tearful entreaties, 
that she would obtain from her all the particu- 
lars she could remember, especially any infor* 
mation regarding her father's family — for it 
seemed strange that he, a gentleman and man 
of fortune, should have left none with whom 
he was related. 

This was, indeed, a delightful tour, forming 
another era in Maggy's existence ; and when 
she came home, she found it had not lost her 
a pleasure she had secretly coveted through 
all her varied tour — that of being ready to 
greet Von Riidiger and the Baron. 

At last they have left the wonders and the 
civilities of London — ^they have paid their in- 
troductory visit to the Pa-rsonage — and the 
uncle has presented his nephew. Maggy, who 
had become quite excited at the idea of this 
visit, could scarcely give the departing giiests 
time to reach the outer gate, before she ex- 
claimed — 

*^ Now, aunt — ^now, uncle — what do you 
think of him?" 
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" And do you really expect that I shall re- 
ply, after havuig seen this rara avis one short 
hour only ?" said Mr. Cleveland, with droll, 
mock gravity. 

"Yes, I do,'* she replied, quickly; "an 
hour ! — ^why, a minute suffices for an impres* 
sion to be made. I do not ask what he actu- 
ally is, but what you think of him. You 
understand me,^' she continued, turning to 
Mrs. Cleveland; ^^and so does my uncle, 
only he is bent on teasing." 

" So he is, my dear ; and, lest I should be 
accused of the same naughty habit, let me 
hasten to say, that I think our Baron a very 
pleasmg, interesting young man." 

" Y — e — s, that is, perhaps, the right de- 
scription ; but I, at once, own to a feeling of 
disappomtment." 

"Disappomtment! Maggy, are you serious?" 

" Do you not see that she is, my dear ?" 
answered Mr. Cleveland. ** Doubtless, she 
expected an amalgamation of the Apollo Bel- 
videre, Jupiter Tonans, Antinous, or some 
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other heathen impossibility ; and, because we 
have only a graceful, good-looking mortal to 
present, she is disappointed, — and justly so. 
Mrs. Cleveland, I am sorry to see you have 
no imagination.*' 

*^ It is, I know, wrong of me," said Maggy, 
laughing ; " but he b so diflferent from what I 
had fancied." 

" Maggy, Maggy ! where is your justice^ — 
your good sense?" asked Mr. Cleveland. 
" Seriously, this criticism is not kind ; but, 
pray now, tell us what you had fancied, — 
so that we may hasten to become acquainted 
with the real of your ideal, should such a 
being have an existence." 

"I own my folly," she replied, colouring 
deeply ; " but as to the creature of my ima- 
gination — ^like aU its misty, vague, phantom- 
like beings — ^I cannot describe it." 

But Maggy, as well as her friends, soon 
learned to give the young foreigner a cordial 
welcome ; and scarcely a day passed, some 
portion of which did not find him at the Par- 
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sonage, or the family there, meeting him at 
the hduse of some mutual friend in the neigh- 
bourhood- 

To Mr. Cleveland, his conversation was pecu- 
liarly interesting. Without having opinions 
which were either very original or enlarged, 
it was evident that his studies had not been 
confined wholly to books. His opportunities 
had, of course, owing to his youth, been 
limited, for making remarks on men and 
society ; but, when he could, he appeared to 
have read both with attention and judgment. 
He had studied the constitution and state of 
his own and other continental countries, with 
more than usual assiduity, and had thought 
gravely on the various theories which had, 
from time to time, been put forth by different 
political writers. And Mr. Cleveland was 
amused and interested, in following the course of 
an intelligent and ingenuous mind through all 
those labyrinths and sinuosities, by which the 
sophistical author tries to make the worse 
appear the better cause. 
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To Mrs. Cleveland, the company of Adelbert 
was positively delightfiil; and, while she 
listened with intense sympathy, and the tears 
in her eyes, to his conversation about his 
mother, who seemed to have been literally his 
guardian genius, fulfilling towards him the 
duty of both parents ; when he dwelt on her 
love of truth, her hatred of oppression, her 
scorn of all that was base and mean, his blue 
eyes would kindle, and the calm, somewhat 
grave, expression of his face, would become 
radiant with deep respect, and strong affection. 

" She has her reward," was always Mrs. 
Cleveland's remark, when this was the topic ; 
and a sigh would be checked, lest it should 
seem envious or ungrateful — for was not her 
kind, excellent husband still left — and was 
there not Maggy ? 

To the last, also, there fell a large share of 
pleasure, in the young foreigner's companion- 
ship ; for both were musical — ^both loved the 
beauty of nature — both valued the quiet, 
easily-secured charms of the country; and 
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that was chronicled, by her, as a deUghtfiil 
day, when a ramble in the Chase, which the 
Baron was never weary of visiting, gave rise to 
some of those anecdotes of foreign places and 
foreign society, whidi had all the charm of 
novelty to her and Mrs. Cleveland. 

And then, how complete it seemed, to con- 
clude such a day with music and song, in 
both of whidi Adelbert was no mean proficient, 
though wanting the enthusiasm and poetry of 
feeling, which still always characterized his 
uncle's performance. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

* K thoult be mine, the treasures of air, 
Of earth, and sea, shall lie at thy feet : 

Whatever in Fancy's eye looks £Edr, 

Or in Hope's sweet music sounds most sweet, 

Shall he ours, if thou wilt be mine, love !' 

MOOBE. 



And if the days and walks were so delightfiil 
to her, what were they to Baron Von Rii- 
diger? Oh I they were hours of bliss-^days 
of perfect happmess ! They reminded him of 
the tales of enchantment he had read in the 
legends of his own country; only this was 
true— -and Maggy was a real enchantress. 
She was his nymph, his Undine, the embodi- 
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ment of his dream from boyhood ; and having 
found her, he loved and worshipped. 

At last, some undefined suspicion of this fact 
arose in Mrs. Cleveland's mind, and, for a 
time, she was strangely distressed and bewil- 
dered; distressed, because, when she de- 
liberately considered the matter, much as she 
liked and admired the Baron, she felt that this 
was not the match she would have desired for 
her adopted daughter, had the choice been 
left to her ; and she was bewildered, because 
she did not clearly see what w^ the right 
course for her to pursue. 

Could she have felt sure that Maggy was 
heart whole, she would immediately have con- 
trived some pretext for removing her from the 
danger of having her afiections engaged. But 
then arose the thought — why should she do 
this ? — why allow her selfish reluctance to let 
her darling go to a far country, interfere with 
what might make her so happy ? — ^for what ob- 
jection could she have to seeing her the wife 
of Adelbert Von Rudiger ? She owned there 
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was none, that could be thought reasonable j 
and so, smoothing her brow, she returned to 
the little party, which she had left, preparing 
for the usual evening concert, and found her 
old friend at the piano, accompanying the 
young ones in a duet, during the performance 
of which, he more than once reproved Adel- 
bert for his inattention. 

The cause of the Baron's false notes and 
bad taste — ^his out of time and out of tune 
offences — was evident to the recently-opened 
eyes of Mrs. Cleveland ; for, instead of at- 
tending to the words, or even the music, he 
was reading the sweet face of Maggy, and 
trying to learn the poetry of her splendid 
eyes. 

The next day the blow fell ; the truth was 
discovered; the love tale was told. But 
happily, so thought Mrs. Cleveland, Maggy 
was spending the day with Sophia Pemberton 
when Herr Von Rudiger presented himself. 

After more than the usual quantity of small 
talk— for he generally had some fancy with 
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which he opened the conversation, there was 
an awkward silence — Mrs. Cleveland gaess- 
ing his errand — ^he thinking how he could 
best introduce it. At last, he said — 

'^ I come, best Mend, to speak on a subject 
which deeply interests both Adelbert and my- 
self — indeed, I may with truth say, that his 
happiness for life is materially involved in the 
success of my mission, and that mine will be 
greatly increased by it I come with a loving 
message — one that my grey hairs warrant to 
be honourable. He loves our darling ; and I 
come to ask your permission for him to tell 
her so. Does he ask too much ?" 

Mrs. Cleveland thought she had already so 
reasoned on the matter as, at last, to have 
viewed it with complacency ; she had fancied 
she was so prepared for this request, that it 
would neither overcome nor surprise her ; but 
she was mistaken. 

While it was uncertain, she had not realized 
all that it comprehended; and she now re- 
gretted that she had not hinted to Maggy 
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the possibility of this result, and overcome 
her own dislike to a proceeding which, for 
so many reasons, she thought generally objec- 
tionable — ^for the thought now glanced through 
her mind, with the quickness of lightning — 
"Who can tell how it may affect her to be 
addressed thus unexpectedly ? — she, so 
affectionate, that the smallest token of kind- 
ness draws forth gratitude, tenfold beyond its 
value ; besides, how can she, so young, so 
inexperienced, be able to distinguish a strong 
feeling of friendship from that of love ?— oh, 
no!" she said to herself. — "I must be the 
medium of communication — I must be at 
hand to help my child understand the solemn 
character of the promise she is asked to give, 
and show her the indissoluble nature of the 
ties she is asked to form." 

But the old friend pleaded so hard against 
this resolution, when she announced it — ^he 
spoke so eloquently of the delight of seeing 
how the suit was accepted — of hearing those 
sweet lips pronounce the blissful assent — ven- 
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taring to hope that such would now be the 
result — ^that she yielded to his eloquence; 
and frankly owning that all her objections 
were of a selfish nature — for that Adelbert 
had quite won her respect, as well as that of 
her husband; it was finally settled that^ to 
the latter alone should any communication be 
made; and she concluded by saying — "Let 
Adelbert come — if the love is mutual, and he 
makes her happy — this, more than all the 
reasoning in the world, will conquer every 
thought of myself. But there is one thing, 
of which I must be assured, before proceed- 
ing — ^the Baroness " 

" Gives her fiiU consent. The first step was 
to write to her ; and I cannot tell you what 
we — yes, both of us — ^have gone through, 
while awaiting her reply ; though it was 
scarcely possible for her to feel anything but 
joy at the idea of having so charming a 
daughter-in-law as the one her son described. 
I have her letter in my pocket — it arrived 
only this morning." 
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There was one more request, but this Mrs. 
Cleveland anticipated, by expressing her wish 
that the declaration should not be delayed — 
hinting, in spite of Von Riidiger's looks of 
distress, that Maggy might refuse ; and stipu- 
lating that, even if she should not, the mar- 
riage should be delayed for, at least, two years- 

On this point she was set at rest. Adel- 
bert, at any rate, must return to Germany. 
** But, at the end of a year," said his uncle, 
in a beseeching tone, " the plea of youthiiil- 
ness, on either side, will have been weakened ; 
and then, I hope " 

"And then," continued Mrs. Cleveland, 
with a sigh, " I must resign my precious com- 
panion, my best loved friend." 

" No, not so," he replied ; " there will, on 
the contrary, be new friendships — more exten- 
sive interests. But, now, tell me, dear friend, 
when may Adelbert plead his own cause ?" 

" He may come and breakfast here to mor- 
row," she said, feeling that she was consenting 
to a great risk, but that it must be done. 
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^< Maggy will not retom from the Femberton's 
till late. Sophia always keeps her till the 
last minute. No wonder, then, that I seek to 
do the same ; besides, this interval will give 
me an opportunity of talking with Mr. Cleve- 
land ; for, though I have not the least doubt 
of his consent, knowing the high opinion he 
has of the Baron, I am glad of the delay — ^if 
only for this cause." 

Maggy returned in high spirits from her 
visit to the Pembertons, and scarcely gave 
herself time to take oflf her wrappers, before 
she began to open her budget. 

" Oh, such delightful news ! " she exclaimed 
— " at least for them ; but we must be very 
disinterested when we call it so. Only think ! 
— Sophia and her father are going to Lon- 
don, on a visit to the Hammonds ! — a great 
event, which, from various hints that Sophia has 
given, I have long suspected, is going to take 
place. It is only now that she is at liberty 
to speak of it, and I have the same permission. 
Now, aunt, now uncle, guess," as she observed 
them exchange glances. 
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Mr. Cleveland was on the point of speaking, 
but hesitated; — ^Ms more impulsive wife at 
once said — " Sophia and Mr. Hammond/' — 
and she waited with eager looks for the affirma- 
tive response ; but the expression of pleasure 
faded away, as Maggy shook her head, and 
said — ^* Wrong — ^it is quite the reverse — ^but 
I will no longer puzzle you. It is Miss Ham- 
mond and Mr. Eaymond Pemberton — ^they 
were engaged before he left England ; but, 
till his position was ascertained, they pru- 
dently consented to wait. He is expected over, 
and his bride returns with him to Germany. 
Now, is not this news ? " 

" To us, it is, indeed — you have so properly 
kept your hints and expectations to yourself, 
that I had never suspected this. Who per- 
forms the ceremony ? " 

"Oh! of course, Mr. Arthur Hammond; 
and this is another happy event. Mr. Pem- 
berton and he hare not met since — since " — 
she always coloured when thcU period was 
alluded to — " they have not met for a long 

u2 
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time — and they are such old friends, almost 
like one family.*' 

" Which, I perceive, they are now going to 
render more so,*' remarked Mr. Cleveland; 
" but I am very glad that Arthur Hammond 
takes a prominent part in this affair. How 
long will the Pembertons be away ? I have 
begun to look at their house as a regular 
turnpike, at which intellectual toll is taken, 
whenever I visit the Cathedral Close. I scarcely 
ever saw a character more rapidly improve, 
under privation, than Mr. Pemberton's has. 
Sophia's iUness cured his moral weakness — ^for 
he now seems to think only of her." 

" And well does she deserve all his love and 
care," said Maggy, warmly — "if ever there 
was an unselfish being, it is Sophia Pemberton; 
but now, let me run away, and put my shawls 
and mufflers in their proper place." 

When she re-entered the room, how closely 
did Mrs. Cleveland watch her, while she was 
told that Herr Von Rudiger had been calling, 
and that the Baron would breakfast with them 
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the following morning. But^ though Maggy 
expressed her regret at not having seen the 
uncle^ and pleasure at the expectation of 
meeting the nephew^ she seemed neither flut- 
tered nor embarrassed ; merrily remarking — 
" I hope he will practise that duet in private, 
before he again attempts it in public. I did 
not venture to steal a look at him, whOe dear 
Grandfather was lecturing, lest I should laugh 
outright. I wonder how he looked — I hope 
very much humbled, and very much ashamed.'' 
And she went to the instrument, and played 
the accompaniment to the song in question, 
laughingly breaking out, occasionally, with a 
wrong note. 

Mrs. Cleveland exchanged looks with her 
husband, as much as to say, ^^ What does this 
portend?" And when Maggy retired, she 
would willingly have discussed, for the third 
or fourth time, probabilities for or against the 
Baron ; but he, tenderly kissing her, said — 

" Leave it, dear wife — ^the result is not 
with us. I know you cannot be indifferent 
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about it — ^nor can I ; but we have often found 
our best happiness in that of others — ^be it so 
now." 

"I will try to let it," she replied, submis- 
sively ; but the tears were in her eyes — and 
many hours struck on the old hall clock, 
before they were closed in sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



If your answer be 



That you can love me, be as swift as lightning ; 
But, if you mean to kill me, and reject 
My so long love-devotions, which Fve paid 
As to an altar — stay a little longer, 
And let me count the riches I shall lose 
By one poor airy word.* 

J. Shiblbt. 



The next morning, as might have been ex- 
pected, Adelbert Von Rtidiger made a very 
matutinal visit ; and, on being told by the 
servant that his master only was visible, and 
he busy in his study, the Baron strolled into 
the garden. 

Now, one of Maggy's most cherished em- 
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ployments i/vas to attend to certain portions of 
this truly beautiful spot ; and, during the sea- 
son of flowers, which she contrived to render 
unusually long, scarcely any breakfast-table was 
thought properly set out, that was not adorned 
with a nosegay of choice beauties gathered 
from her especial favourites. 

Always an early riser, her garden occupa- 
tions generally tempted her forth into the 
fresh air ; and, this morning being particularly 
fine, she peeped into the breakfast-room^ and, 
fiinding it untenanted, put on her large Swiss 
hat, and with a song on her lips, and happi- 
ness dancing in her fine eyes, she sallied forth 
— and though she started, when she found 
that hers was not the first visit to the sweet 
flowers, the next moment her hand was frankly 
extended, and the early guest welcomed, by 
her saying — 

** Ah ! you are wise. Baron Adelbert, to 
breathe the first sweets, and look on the fresh- 
opened flowers — ^it proves you admire nature, 
and are no idle worshipper." 
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" No," he replied, stOl retaining her hand, 
" I am no idle worshipper, where I ever worship 
at all — wherelreally love, I love with my whole 
heart. But it was not to gaze on them, beau- 
tiful as they are, that ^ I hastened hither so 
early — it was to learn my fate," — and he 
relinquished her hand, and, gathering a rose, 
began to pull off leaf by leaf. 

Suddenly, Maggy remembered having heard 
Herr Von Eudiger, some time ago, when the 
conversation had turned upon popular super- 
stitions, recite an extract from * Faust,' — and 
she thought of poor Margaret's joy, when, 
casting down the last leaf, she says, " Er liebt 
mich;' and she felt that she very devoutly 
wished herself in the house with Mrs. Cleve- 
land, or anywhere but there with the Baron ; 
and, though she was scarcely conscious of the 
hasty movement she made, as she prepared 
to return — ^her companion was; for, quickly 
throwing away the flower, he drew her hand 
through his arm, and saying, in an agitated 
voice — 
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^^ Maggy, I have something to say that is 
of the utmost importance," led her to a 
small, mstic bench, that was quite near. 

She guessed his meaning, and, trembling 
violently, gasped out — 

" I— I think — I am sure — I would rather 
not hear it." 

She was again turning away. 

But, to him, this was the crisis ; he was in 
earnest — ^for happiness depended on the events 
of a few minutes ; and, gently detaining her, 
he said — 

" You know it, then ; you know that I love 
you ; but you cannot guess that I have loved 
you since the first day we met — nor can you 
know all I have suffered till I could tell you 
this, with a mother's consent and blessing, 
and the sanction of your best friends. Oh ! 
Maggy !— dearest — ^most loved !— can you love 
me in return?" 

And he looked so anxiously, so imploringly 
at her, that, had Mrs. Cleveland been there 
to have seen it, she would have thought 
" Surely she can never resist this ! " 
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But the surprise was over — ^the embarrass- 
ment was gone — and there was no love in 
Maggy's heart to give resistless eloquence to a 
few simple words^ or to make his fervent ap- 
peal successful — for she loved him not I Still, 
her kind feelings, her real friendship— above 
all, her girlish inexperience— made her hesi- 
tate — when, emboldened by her silence, he 
exclaimed — 

^^Ah! tell me that I may hope that this 
hesitation is " 

^' Caused only by a reluctance to inflict 
pain," she said, so very gently, and looked so 
kindly at him, that the poor youth was still 
deceived, and attempted again to take her 
hand ; but she drew back ; and a serious ex- 
pression was in her face as she continued, 
speaking very fast — 

" For^ve me ! — ^but I must be true — I do 
not love you." 

"Not now; but, oh! you soon would — 
you could not help it; give me more time. 
If you were to see how sincere, how strong, 
how devoted my love is ■ " 
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Maggy sadly shook her head, but, thinking 
it might lessen his evident distress, she faltered 
out : — " You possess my friendship," when he 
impetuously interrupted her. 

" Ah ! blessed gift ! Yes, your friendship is 
more to me than the love of another; with 
that, I am, I ought to be satisfied — at least — 
for the present." 

" Not so," she replied, desperately resolved 
to destroy an expectation, which the miscon- 
struction of her meaning had excited; "it 
cannot be so ; I never will marry where I do 
not love ; nor, when you reflect, would you 
be contented with a sentiment, you do but 
share with many. Let this interview cease ; 
it pains — ^it grieves me" — and she really looked 
pale, while tears filled her eyes. 

But he drew no good augury from this ; her 
whole manner, after the first surprise, had 
been so calm, though gentle — ^her looks, her 
tones, so unembarrassed, that he could no 
longer deceive himself. Now^ certainly, she 
did not love him — and, struggling to keep 
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down a sigh, and speak with composure, he 
said — 

"I go — I will not longer distress you; it 
was a blissful dream in which I indulged, but 
it is over. God bless you, Maggy — still dear 
— oh, how dear!" 

He looked long and steadily on her eloquent 
face; and, taking both her hands, which she 
passively yielded, he pressed them to his 
heart, to his lips, and left the place ! 

She listened to his receding steps, till she 
heard the gate close ; tears then flowed abun- 
dantly, and, crossing the garden, she hastened 
to her own room. 

" Ah 1 here comes the Baron," said Mrs. 
Cleveland^ to her husband ; she had seen him 
arrive, and also the greeting with Maggy — 
and, taking the duties of the latter at the 
breakfast-table, was so pre-occupied, and busy 
with anxious speculation, as to commit strange 
blunders — such as letting the water run over 
and soak the table-cloth, and dropping the 
sugar in the cream-jug — ^till Mr. Cleveland, 
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perceiving her agitation, called her to order. 
" Here he comes," she repeated, as he emerged 
from behind some shrubs. "Is it yes— or 
no ?" and her voice ixembled with emotion. 

"It is no!" replied her husband; for the 
bent head, and slow step, spoke not of the 
elation that tells of a happy and successful love- 
suit. " No," he repeated more emphatically, 
as he saw that the Baron turned towards the 
shrubbery, that led to the road ; " he has the 
rejected lover's marks plainly enough upon 
him, poor fellow ! But what could make that 
chit refuse him ? What does she expect, that 
she has the assurance to dismiss a Baron?" 

"I am sure I do not know," replied his 
wife ; " but, if it be so, it is a great relief 
to me — ^unless the silly girl does not under- 
stand herself. This t must endeavour to 
ascertain." 

" Do nothing of the kind, my dear," said 
he ; " this were a much less terrible mistake, 
than that of being talked into a fancied affec- 
tion, [f Maggy should not have understood 
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her own sentiments, the error may be re- 
paired ; but, encouragement having been once 
given to a lover s declaration, it is very diflS- 
cult to withdraw it." 

They were still discussing the matter ; and 
Mrs. Cleveland was arranging a small tray, 
for the purpose of sending Maggy's breakfast 
up to her, when she entered the room, and, 
kissing them both, silently took her seat. 

Mr. Cleveland soon rose to go. 

" Do not leave us, dear uncle," said she ; 
and they knew, by her voice, that she was much 
agitated. " I need to hear you both tell me 
that I have done right — ^but — ^but I did not — 
I do not— love him." 

Then you have done quite right, my child," 
he replied, decidedly — "and the time will 
come when he will thank you for your firm- 
ness and truth, though, at present, he can- 
not." 

Maggy looked her thanks, and then turned 
towards Mrs. Cleveland. 

" I fully agree with your uncle," was her 
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answer to this silent appeal; and, as if to 
terminate a conversation which they all, at 
that moment, felt embarrassing, she alluded 
to some news she had received, and directed 
Maggy's attention to her own limited cor- 
respondence. 

"From Miss Malcolm!" she joyfiilly ex- 
claimed. " How kindly she writes. She has 
just returned from Oakfield, and says, Lady 
Eochedale is quite enthusiastic on the subject 
of improvements and plantings. She is fiill of 
employment in her few finished rooms, which 
are littered with plans and drawings, and all 
those details, which begin in bricks and mortar, 
and end in heavy draughts on the banker. 
How could she leave the beautiful Chase ?" 

" Tell us, rather, how she could remain 
there, after her daughter's marriage, at which, 
I know, she was much distressed," remarked 
Mr. Cleveland. "I think she showed her 
good sense in withdrawing to her own house. 
It is much better she should be a visitor here — 
it is more independent. When people marry, 
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depend upon it, Maggy, that relatives are 
sadly in the way, if they become pennanent 
inmates of the same house." 

Maggy looked quickly up — he nodded sig- 
nificantly — while she smiled and blushed. 
Was there any allusion to the Baroness in his 
remark ? And she mentally acknowledged 
that, if so, she most cordially agreed with his 
implied opinion. 

But though she took her part in the con- 
versation that ensued, there was an occasional 
inattention, a nervous restlessness, that did 
not escape the observation of Mrs. Cleveland, 
who was, however, by no means surprised, 
that such should be the effect of that morning's 
conference. 

Thinking, therefore, that a little quiet com- 
muning with her own thoughts would be the 
most likely means of restoring the usual happy 
tranquillity of her favourite, she said — 

*' My duties, as your uncle's tmpaid curate, 
will so occupy me in the village, that I shall 
order the pony carriage to follow me thither, 
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and proceed to the Pembertons, before I re- 
turn home. Of course, I am eager to offer my 
congratulations on an event that gives them 
so much pleasure; and am also curious to 
learn more of this unexpected love episode. 
But I must, consequently, tax your industry ; 
for, unless you bestow some of it on the 
slippers I began for Mr. Pemberton, Sophia 
will not have them to exhibit in London, as a 
specimen of country needlework." 

" Thank you/' replied Maggy, " for giving 
me this opportunity of contributing my quan- 
tum of stitches to the gift " — ^for she rightly 
divined the kindness that left her to her own 
reflections, and ftilly appreciated the delicacy 
that repressed Mrs. Cleveland's friendly in- 
terest, lest it should look like curiosity — ^^ and 
when you return, you shall find that I have 
not wasted my time, for my proceedings shall 
all be ready for your inspection." 

The slight emphasis convinced Mrs. Cleve- 
land that her motive, for leaving her, was un- 
derstood; and she stooped down, and kissed 
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the ingenuous young face, that was so lovingly 
raised to hers. 

Maggy was, indeed, very glad to be alone, 
and gave a sigh of relief, as she felt freed from 
the restraint that the presence of these best 
of friends had imposed on her. 

She, however, most conscientiously took out 
the work, and arranged the wools — ^but, try as 
she would, her thoughts, instead of attending 
to shades and patterns, wandered back to the 
early morning, carried her to one particular 
spot in the garden, dwelt on her extraordinary 
interview with the young Baron, and followed 
him on his lonely way home — »ah ! very lonely, 
for hope had been taken from him ; — and as 
her memory recalled the expression of deep, 
deep sadness, that his countenance wore, when 
he took his farewell look at her, Maggy's eyes 
overflowed with tears, and a feeling of sorrow, 
such as she had rarely felt before, filled her 
heart. 

But there was nothing of love in this grief. 
It was all unselfish regret for him. As 

X 2 
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regarded herself, there was something very 
like gratitude for having escaped a sort of 
danger — for Maggy felt certain that she enter- 
tained no feeling for Adelbert but that of 
sincere friendship. She was certain, that were 
the offer renewed, again would it be rejected. 
And then she asked herself, how could she 
ever have inflicted such pain on one so much 
esteemed ? — and she wondered at herself, and 
was ready to think that she was unkind, un- 
feeling — till she remembered that honour, 
truth, nay, friendship itself, rendered it im- 
perative on her to have acted as she had. 
Still she went on wondering why it was that 
she did not love Adelbert Von Riidiger ; and 
she then became involved in such a labyrinth 
of perplexities, that it seemed, the more she 
tried to understand the reason, the more was 
she entangled with recollections of events, and 
even of persons, who, as she told herself, 
could not possibly have anything to do with 
this result— could not possibly have influenced 
this decision. 
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So, she came to the conclusion, that the 
case TV as beyond her comprehension — and 
resolutely took up her embroidery, sorry to 
think that the Baron had not been contented 
to let their acquaintance continue its former 
very pleasant course — and ready again to 
weep when she thought that, perhaps, the dear 
old friend, who so loved his nephew, would 
be sadly grieved at the disappointment of the 
latter ; for Maggy had no paltry vanity that 
was gratified at this proof of her power — no 
contemptible coquetry, that would have felt a 
cold-hearted pleasure in having excited hopes 
that were baseless ; — she really did value 
Adelbert as a friend, and, as a friend, very 
much regretted that, through her, he had been 
pained — "for," as she said, half audibly, 
^^ what can be worse than to love, and discover 
that it is not returned ?" 

END OF VOL. II. 
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